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“MAN’S MASTERPIECE,” BY SIR PETER 
TEMPLE, KNT. 

This book is so rare that a few words regarding it 
y be worth printing. It isin size 12mo., and con- 
ins on the title- page, > London, printed for J osep h 
rber at the Lamb, and Samuel — at the 
finting-Press in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1658.” 
his is followed by the Epistle Dedicatory “To 
most perfect pattern and Patronesse of Vertue 
i Piety, the Lady Elianor Temple,” &c., which 
ed “Your companion in armes under the 
incible banner of the he P.T.” To this there 
iow certain “ Errata.” After Shich stand three 
ms “On the Effigies of the most accomplisht 
dy, Dame Elianor Temple.” Then comes the 
0K proper, divided into six divisions, viz.:— 
=a The Contempt of the World. 2. The Judg- 
at of God against the wicked. 3. Meditations 
Repentance. 4. Meditations on the Holy 
pper. 5. Meditations on afflictions and Mar- 
fiom. 6. With a Meditation of one that is sick.” 
' we whole book contains 252 pages. Opposite the 
bin my copy is a very fine copper-plate etching, 
r senting a bust of Peter Temple, Knt., signed 
‘Gayrwood fecit, 1658.” In the corner are the 
of Temple, quartering Lee of Quarrendon, 
bg those of Tyrrell of Thornton, co. Bucks. 


Opposite the complimentary verses is a correspond- 
ing etching of 
The Lady 
ELIsee& TEMPLE. 
R. Gaywood fecit 1658. 
with this inscription :— 
“ Her exact st Portrature neerest the Life 

Is Vertues Patterne, Mother, Mayd & Wife 

Whose Name’s her Glorious Character to bost 

This liueing TEMPLE of the Holy Ghost.” 

The chief interest in my copy lies in the fact 
that it originally belonged to the author, and con- 
| tains on almost every page his MS. corrections for 
| a second edition. 
| There is a copy in the British Museum, but both 
the portraits are wanting. In the Bodleian copy. 
I am told, Lady Temple’s portrait is likewise 
wanting. The perfect specimen sold at the Stowe 
sale, referred to in the last edition of Lowndes 
fetched fifteen guineas. Caulfield valued the two 
portraits at a considerable sum. 

The following genealogical chart, from an old 
family MS., may perhaps not unfittingly follow :— 
Anthony Browne, Vis-—Lady Jane Radeclyffe, dr. 

count Mountagu. to the Erle of Sussex 


| | | | 
Anthony=Mary,d. John Dorothy—EdmundLeeof 2da 
Browne, of Sir Browne. Browne. | Stanton Barry, 
Visct. Will. co. Bucks, Esqr. 


| 
Moun- Dormer, | of ye Lees of 
Kt | 


tagu. Quarenden 


| 
Sr. John Temple, Dorothy Lee, B. at 
of Stowe, co. Stanton Berry. 
Bucks, Kt. 


Sr. Peter Leemngle of= Eleanor, eldest dr. of Sir Timothy 
Stowe, Knt.{author Tyrrell of Oakley, Bucks, after 
of ‘“‘Man’s Master- wards m. Richard Grenvile of 
piece.”} Wootton, co. Bucks, Eqre. 
In the year 1838, my late father was instituted 
| to the vicarage of Stantonbury, which he held 
until his death in 1841, and thus we became con- 
nected with a parish where, during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, a younger branch 
of our family, the Lees of Quarre ndon, had been 
lords of the manor, the failure of which branch 
eventually carried the property, by the marriage 
of Lady Temp le, to Richard Grenville, the Duke 
of Buckingham’s ancestor. 

Freperick GreorcE LEE. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 





KING JAMES I. AS A PORT. 

Few people, perhaps, have had patience to wad« 
through the prose works of this King, and fewer 
still have, I am sure, struggled through his crude 
and clumsy poetry. Probably few students of 
English poetry have fairly grappled with James’s 
ponderous translation of a book of Du Bartas’s 
bombastic poem, toiled through his dull metrical 
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account of the battle of Lepanto, or longed for| or did ever sonnet end with a weaker dispayp 
Tate and Brady, and rapturously dwelt on Stern- | than the execrable lines— 




















































hold and Hopkins, as they wrestled with the slob- “ But how were all these things miraculous done! 
bering monarch’s version.of King David’s glorious God laught at them out of his heavenly throne.”) 
Psalms. King James’s Rules and Cautelis, written WaAttTer Tuoryosrrr, 


in Scotch, are no doubt infinitely more racy than the 5, Furnival’s Inn. 

poetry of his early youth; but still there is a certain a 
interest in the royal tentatives in metre. No one, not BURNS’S “ODE ON THE AMERICAN WAR” H 
even the most paradoxical of critics, would contend 


i— | ie ow | 3S 


At the sale of “Bibliotheca Geographic ¢ 


that the sonnets we subjoin are as graceful as Sir} ,,° 7). . 
oe aie * 4} = a a Historica,” by Henry Stevens, Messrs. Puttick & N 
Philip Sidney’s, as refined as Drummond’s, as | q. - : on ‘Rin “ . 
a : - - Simpson, London, 19th to 29th November, 1872 Is 
subtly beautiful as Spencer’s, or as high-toned and 2 tollowing i F 
: - - : I had purchased for me the following item :— 
thoughtful as Shakspeare’s ; but still they are worth 5 B Robert). The original aut - $I 
. 7 aie ort). 1€ Original autog: h q 
perusal, as the efforts of an amateur who had read Sa, See ea 1 a 
shee 7 the agg ale 1 had iret script of the Ode on the American War, in 62 lines, in 8) 
he best works of his time, and at Comverse 7 NO | 3 leaves, written on one side only; in good condition, 
loubt, on poetical subjects with Shakspeare him- | bound in red morocco cover by Pratt, and lettered, “The 
self :— American War. By Robert Burns.” 
“HIS MAIESTIES OWNE SONNET. I think this Ode is unpublished, with the excep- T 
“ The nations banded ‘gainst the Lord of Might tion of the last stanza, and that with some vara 7 
> " ~. . 2 . : P . > 
Prepared a force, and set them to the way ; tions ; at least, that is the only portion I can findin Du 
Mars dressed himself in such an awful plight, : liti f his works I have examined. Itmay 79 
The like whereof was never seene, they say ; any edition of his works ave exa nines + may 17 
They forward came in monstrous aray, have been suppressed on account of its disloyalty “ 
Both sea and land beset us everywhere ; As it may be of some interest to your readers, | the 
Bragges threatened us a ruinous decay, here copy it entire :— = 
What came of that, the issue did declare. . a 0 
The windes began to tosse them here and there .« Ovx. Id 
. Rags - : , “ No Spartan tube, no Attic shell, . 
The seas began in foaming waves to swell ; No lvre Rolian I awake: birt 
The number that escaped, it fell them faire ; are tyes Bonen —_—* oth 
TI " : , . Tis Liberty's bold note I swell, 
re rest were swallowed up in gulfes of Hell ; * Cn : . T 
; , , on Sitinaen wal ) Thy harp, Columbia, let me take. 
But how were all these things miraculous done . 7 ' a. T 
God | : , aa ” See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
tod laught at them out of his heavenly throne. . P : : 
A broken chain, exulting, bring, 1 
“ SONNET. And dash it in a tyrant’s face ! I 
“ God gives not Kings the stile of Gods in vaine, And dare him to his very beard, : 
For on his throne his scepter doe they sway ; And tell him he no more is feared, i 
And as their subiects ought them to obey, No more the Despot of Columbia's race. 
So Kings should feare and serue their God againe ; A tyrant’s proudest insults braved, : 
If then ye would enioy a happie raigne, They shout, a People freed! They hail an Empire saved ' 
Oheerve . . rour heauen! fing » . ° : > 
a ~ —e vt. - hea : nly King, — Where is Man's godlike form? I 
» make all vo awes to s ws . ; 
Sie . his I - a it I re , z sho Se 1 gel Where is that brow erect and bold, 
Rews i the — tedf A i ; A cinhes ¢ That eye that can, unmoved, behold Wit 
Rep vat dh th oe dl remade “ty —w ek : The wildest rage, the loudest storm, 
Weike al = aay depen: aro ae FIGAS 5 That e’er created fury dared to raise ! I 
Wh de aie tha an ~“,; ao os ri ~ — Avaunt ! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
d _ age hs: Wi SP. .- A > ae . 1 es That tremblest at a Despot’s nod, 1 
= 80 ye sha A, wgee Aan - —_, i Yet, crouching under th’ iron rod, 
esembling right your mightie King Diuine. Canst laud the arm that struck th’ insulting blow ( 
In the second sonnet we see very clear traces of |} Art thou of man’s imperial line? 
James’s profound belief in the divine right of kings, Dost boast that countenance divine ? 


Each sculking feature answers No ! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, ( 
Columbia's offspring, brave as free. 


who have the “ stile of Gods” and are the Deity’s 
ieutenants. James’s exhortations to his fellow- 


monarchs perhaps rather jar on our ears when we re- In danger’s hour still flaming in the van ; 

member how he snatched the poisoning Countess of | Ye know, and dare maintain, The Royalty of Man. TE 
Somerset from the gallows ; and his notion of “re-| Alfred, on thy starry throne, 
warding the just” seems a contradiction in a King| Surrounded by the tuneful choir, 

who sent. Raleigh to the scaffold and persecuted The Bards that erst have struck the patriot lyre, 


And roused the freeborn Briton’s soul of fire, 
| No more thy England own. : wa 
Dare injured nations form the great design, of 


Lord Bacon. Anything feebler than the first sonnet 
(probably on the Armada) can scarcely be well 


conceived. Was ever Mars before described as| To make detested tyrants bleed ! to 

“dressed in such an awful plight”? Who is| Thy England execrates the glorious deed ! Ww 

“ Bragges” who threatened England with a ruinous meee her a :—— waving, 

decay? Did ever bathic bard dive lower than i Mant ® ges Shel eps Sate — . +o mine! 

the ~All lerful line _ © lower than in England in thuader calls—‘ The tyrant’s cause is mine Co 
eer ne, That hour accurst, how did the fiends rejoice, he 


“ What came of that, the issue did declare ”? And hell thro’ all her confines raise th’ exulting voite; Ser 
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That hour which saw the generous English name 
Linkt with such damned deeds of everlasting shame ! 


Thee, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among, 
Famed for the martial deed, the heaven-taught song, 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes. 
Where is that soul of Freedom fled ? 
Immingled with the mighty dead ! 
Beneath that hallowed turf where Wallace lies ! 
Hear it not, Wallace, in thy bed of death ! 
Ye babbling winds in silence sweep ; 
Disturb not ye the hero’s sleep, 
Nor give the coward secret breath. 
Is this the ancient Caledonian form, 
Firm as her rock, resistless as her storm? 
Shew me that eye which shot immortal hate, 
Blasting the Despot’s proudest bearing ; 
Shew me that arm which nerved with thundering fate, 
Braved Usurpation’s boldest daring ! 
Dark-quenched as yonder sinking star, 
No more that glance lightens afar ; 
That palsied arm no more whirls on the waste of war.” 


The last stanza was included in a letter to Mrs. 
Dunlop, dated from Castle Douglas, 25th June, 
1794. Of it he writes to her :— 


“T am just going to trouble your critical patience with 
the first sketch of a stanza I have been framing as I 
along the road. The subject is Liberty: you 
ow, my honored friend, how dear the theme is to me. 
I design it as an irregular ode for Gen. Washington’s 
birthday. After having mentioned the degeneracy of 
other kingdoms, I come to Scotland, thus :— 
Thee, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among, 
Thee, famed for martial deed, and sacred song, 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes. 
Where is that soul of freedom fied ? 
Immingled with the mighty dead, 
Beneath the hallowed turf where Wallace lies ! 
Hear it not, Wallace, in thy bed of death, 
Ye babbling winds, in silence sweep, 
Disturb ye not the hero’s sleep, 
Nor give the coward secret breath. 
Is this the power in freedom’s war, 
That wont to bid the battle rage ! 


With the additions of— 


Behold that eye which shot immortal hate, 
Braved usurpation’s boldest daring ; 
That arm which, nerved with thundering fate, 
Crushed the despot’s proudest bearing ; 
One quenched in darkness like the sinking star, 
And one the palsied arm of tottering, powerless age.” 
Chambers’s Burns, vol. iv. p. 74. 


‘« Ropert CLARKE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 





THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PADRE SARPI, 

ALSO KNOWN AS PADRE PAOLO, OF VENICE. 

(Concluded from page 225.) 

I will now give the terms on which the quarrel 
was appeased, through the mediation of Henry IV. 
of France, who employed the Cardinal de Joyeuse 
 negociate the arrangement. The author, from 
whom I have already quoted, states :— 

“Now Cardinall Joyeuse departed from Rome with 
Commission and Articles, and arrived at Venice, where 
te was honorably received and entertained, many 
Senators going to meet him in the Bucentaure. Then 





the next day, beeing the twentith of Aprill, one of the 
States Secretaries, accompanied with the Captaine and 
other Officers of the prison, and for greater solemnity, 
with a publick Notary, brought the two prisoners to the 
house of the Sieur de Fresne, Ambassador to the French 
King, and delivered them to him, as granted to the Pope 
at the intreaty of the King his master, without pre- 
judice to the States jurisdiction in such like cases, and 
the French Ambassador did presently consigne them into 
the hands of the Cardinall Joyeuse who was in the same 
house, in the presence of the Secretary, with these words, 
These are the prisoners which the Signori hath granted to 
his Holinesse, not adding at whose entreaty, and so the 
Cardinall received them as the Popes prisoners; where 

unto the Secretary at that time made no reply: In this 
manner by this omission on the one part, and silence on 
the other, it seemeth that some doubt, not well under- 
stood, remayned betwixt the Pope and Signori, which 
nevertheless holds it honor preserved by the forme of the 
Consignation inregestred by a publick Notary: and the 
Cardinall supposeth that the Pope ought to rest satisfied 
with the words of the Sieur de Fresne, or rather with 
his casuall or voluntary omission. Then the next morn- 
ing, which was the day appointed by the Senate, the 
Cardinall comming to the colledge, after some circum- 
stances of the Popes fatherly goodnesse, did assure them 
that the censures were revoked, and having given them 
his blessing went to celebrate masse in the Patriarkes 
Church. The Dukes first declaration was likewise re- 
voked in this manner. Leonardo Donato by the grace of 
God Duke of Venice, &c. To the reverend Patriarkes 
Archbishops, and Bishops of our State and jurisdiction 
of Venice, and to the Vickars, Abbots, Priors, Rectors of 
parrish Churches, and all other Ecclesiastical Prelates, 
greeting. Seeing it hath pleased our good God to finde 
out a way whereby our holy Father Pope Paul the Fifth 
hath beene daylie informed as well of our good meaning, 
as integrity of our actions and reverence which wee beare 
to the Sea of Rome, and thereby to take away all cause 
of strife, Wee, as wee have desired and procured unity, 
and good correspondence with the said Sea, of which wee 
are loving and obedient children, receive likewise this 
contentation, to have at last obtained the accomplish- 
ment of our holy desire. 


“Therefore we thought good by our declaration to 


advertise you here of, giving you besides to understand, 
that whatsoever did belong hereunto, having been faith- 
fully performed on both parts, and the censures and 
interdiction removed ; the protestation likewise, which 
we made against them, hath been and is revoked: we 
being desirous that herein, and in all other our actions, 
the piefy and religion of our State may still more and 
more appeare, the which we will carefully observe, as 
our Predecessors have ever done. Given in our Ducal! 
pallace the one and twentith of Aprill 1607. Signed 
Marco Ottobon Secretary. 


“The Duke having published this declaration, and by 


delivery of the prisoners satisfied for his part the con- 
ditions mentioned in the accord, the Senate was perplext, 
with a doubt of no meane consequence, which was, that 
the Pope for his part having made no mention at all 
concerning bookes and writings, published in behalfe of 
the said decrees, nor of the authors of the said bookes, 
which are two very important points, and which did 
wholly seeme to breake of this reconciliation, the state 
doubting that the Pope by this silence and omission had 
intent to proceed afterwards against the authors of the 
said bookes by the ordinary way of Ecclesiastical justice 

and thinking it a matter against all reason to abaudon 
those that had done them such good and faithfull service, 
after mature consultation, the Senate made a very notable 
and honorable decree that the Signory should protect 
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them against all men, and assigne them a perpetuall 
pention. In this manner is the Commonwealth by God’s 
goodnesse, and revocation of the censures, restored to 


her former ancient peace and glory.” 


This was early in 1607. It is probable that 
this decree was passed principally to enable the 
Venetians to protect and reward Sarpi. Events 
soon proved that the hatred of the Court of Rome 
wainst him had not abated, although it does not 
seem to have been encouraged by Paul V. But 
Matleo Barberini, created Cardinal in 1606, and 
ifterwards Urban VIII., was Sarpi’s avowed enemy. 

Six months after the reconciliation of Paul V. 
und the Venetians, Sarpi was returning, on the 
5th of October, at about sunset, to his Convento 
da S. Marco 4 Santa Fosca, when he was attacked 
by an assassin, who had four companions, and was 
wounded twice in the neck, and a third time by 
the point of the stiletto entering at the right ear 
and coming out at the nose, where it remained so 
firmly fixed that the assassin could not withdraw 
it. Owing to warnings he had received from Car- 
dinal Bellarmin and other friends, for three months 
previously Sarpi had never walked through the 
streets unless when accompanied by three persons ; 
but at the moment he was attacked, two had left 
him for a short time, before he arrived at the 
“ Convento,” to visit the ruins of afire. They had 
hardly done so, when one of the assassins seized 
Sarpi’s attendant, and held him firmly embraced. 
A second assassin attacked Sarpi, while three 
others pointed their arquebuses down the street 
along which assistance might come. The assassin, 
named Ridolfo Poma, made fifteen stabs at Sarpi, 
three of which told. Attracted by the screams of 
& woman, who from a window saw the attack. 
several persons ran towards the spot; but the 
streets being crowded a little further on, owing to 
the performance of a new opera, the assassins 
reached a gondola they had ready, and escaped in 
it to the house of the Papal Nuncio, resident in 
Venice. There they had a boat, with ten rowers 
well armed, waiting for them, and they started at 
once for Ravenna or Ferrara. Upon arriving at 
Rome, they were well paid, and openly boasted of 
what they had done ; but they became so insolent, 
that at last orders were given to drive them from 
the city. 

Sarpi was carried bleeding to his “Convento,” 
and, after being in great danger, recovered from 
his wounds. The senate broke up its sitting when 
the news reached it, and the Council of Ten went 
the same night to the “ Convento.” Decrees were 
passed by the Senate, offering a large reward to 
any one who would, at any time, give information 
of any intended attempt upon Sarpi’s life. The 
Senate gave a gold medal to Acquapendente, the 
surgeon who attended him, settled an additional 
pension on Sarpi, and built a private staircase at 
his “ Convento,” that he might embark from it to 









EE 
attend the Senate without passing through th) 
streets. From the time he recovered until jj 
death, which took place in his seventy-first yep 
on the Sunday after Christmas Day of egg 
Sarpi was incessantly employed in his yarigg 
duties at Venice, where he may be said to hay 
been under the protection of the whole people, w 
much was he respected. 

Sarpi was in person tall, and remarkably thin 
His features were regular, the forehead broad, anj 
the complexion fair. The expression of his fag: 
was mild, yet cheerful. 

In despite of weakness, which gradually jp. 
creased, he followed his usual course of life unti] 
the Saturday, the day before he died, which he 
passed in bed. The Senate, hearing that he wa 
dying, sent late on the Saturday evening to ak 
his opinion on some important matter ; and, al 
though he was unable to write, he dictated it with 
the greatest clearness. 

His remaining hours were spent in prayer, « 
conversation with his friend Fra Fulgentio, in 
which his usual cheerfulness remained to the last, 
For noticing, early on the Sunday morning, that 
the former was tired, Sarpi begged Fulgentio to 
embrace him, and when he had done s0, said: 
“ Horst non restate pit: & vedermi in questo stato, 
non 2 dovere. Andate & dormire, ed v0 n’andar) 
& Dio, donde siamo venuti.” 

Fra Fulgentio, seeing that Sarpi was dying, 
called the friars to assemble round his bed ; and 
the one who was nearest to the head of it heard 
Sarpi, the moment before he died, say, in a low 
voice, “ Esto Perpetua.” 

Thus died this good, learned, and able mar, 
whose last words were for Venice, that he had 
loved so well and served so faithfully. 

Ratru N. James, F.R.HS. 

Ashford, Kent. 





Dr. Ketty on THE Manx Arrticie.—aAs there 
is no probability of the Manx Society ever having 
another edition of their series of works, it may be 
well permanently to record in “N. & Q.” the 
following conflicting statements. In his Manks 
Grammar, Manx Society, Douglas, 1859 ; London, 
1870, Dr. Kelly says, on p. 86 :-— 

“ Proper names have not the article set before thea, 
because they do of themselves, individually or pat- 
ticularly, distinguish the things or persons of which one 
speaks. So likewise the names of countries, cities, rivers, 
&e., having no article set before them, except these four 

Yn Spainey, Spain; yn Rank, France; yx Raw, 
Rome; yn thalloo Bretnagh, Wales; also Nerina, Ire 
land; and N'alpin, Scotland, have the adventitious % 
or article yn, before them.” 

The same author, in his Manx Dictionary, Manx 
Society, Douglas, 1866, says, under “ Y ”:— 

“The proper names of places generally require these 
articles-—y and yn—to be prefixed; as yn Spawmey, * 
Rank ; Spain, France.” 
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Under “ Kiare-as-feed,” he says :— 

#Krane-as-FEED, The keys or parliament of the Island 
are 0 called from their number, as they consist of 
twenty-four persons. But as it is used as a proper name 
ja conversation, it has, therefore, the article prefixed ; 
us yn-chiare-as-feed.” 

And under Nerin, he says : 

“Nerts, pr. 2. Ireland, or the western island. All 
proper names have the article prefixed ; this is, therefore, 
acontraction of yn Erin. 

As nothing can be more diametrically opposite 
than The Grammar—“ Proper names have not the 
articles set before them,” versus “ All proper names 
have the article prefixed ”— The Dictionary,—it is 
oe of those matters for which the pages of 
“N. & Q.” are so well calculated to ensure the 
proper attention of all parties interested in their 
explanation or rectification, and I trust to see its 
requisite adjustment. J. BEALE. 


Marsnat Massena, Duc pe Rivoui, Prince 
or Essuine (“ L’Enfant Chéri de la Victoire ”).— 
It has been generally considered that Massena, 
together with many other men and women of shin- 
ing talent and ability, was of Hebrew descent. 
Disraeli in his Coningsby, for example, says “ Mas- 
sena was a Hebrew ; his real name was Manasseh ” 
(Coningsby, ii. 203); and probably his avarice and 
money-grubbing propensities might have given rise 
to this supposition, although in this respect he was 
not worse than Augereau, Davoust, and many 
other of Napoleon’s Marshals. He is also said to 
be of plebeian birth, because he originally served 
in the ranks of the Sardinian army. From the 
record of his baptism at Nice, which I give below, 
heappears to be descended from, not only Christian, 
but noble parents : 

“Nizza, parochia di Santa Reparata—Alli 8 Maggio, 
1758. Andrea Massena figlio del Nobile Giulio e di 
Caterina Fabre, nato li sei correnti battezato da 
me Ignasio Caciardi, Can® Coad* Il padrino II nob. 
Andrea Deporta, e la Madrina la Nob. Cattarina 

na. 


H. Hatt. 
lavender Hill. 


Eritarus.—1. Churchyard of St. George, Tiver- 
ton :— 

“Near this place lyeth the body of Ann Clark of this 
own, Midwife, who departed this life the 12th day of 
Jumary, 1733, Aged 77 years. , 

Memento Mori. 
On harmless babes I did attend 
Whilst I on earth my life did spend, 
To help the helpless in their need, 
I ready was with care and speed, 
Many from Pain my hands did free, 
But none from death could rescue me, 
My glass is run, my hower is past, 
And yours is coming all so fast. 


John Brailey was the first child she received into the 


merid in 1698, and since above Five Thousand. William 
| 


wey, P.” 








2. At Dulverton, Somerset :— 
* Neglected by his doctor, 
Ill treated by his nurse, 
His brother robbed the widow, 
Which makes it all the worse.’ 
J. C. Cioven. 

Tiverton. 

RoOWLANDS ANTICIPATED BY LUTHER. — I 
pointed out in “N. & Q.” (4"5. xi. 401) that 
one of Dean Ramsay’s stories was substantially to 
be found in Rowlands’s Night Raven, 1620. I 
shall show in this note that Rowlands, in his 
turn, has been anticipated in the substance of one 
of his epigrams. In Luther's Table Talk, which 
first appeared in 1566, we have the following story 
(Hazlitt’s Translation, Bohn, 1857, p. 365):— 

“A student of Erfurt, desiring to see Nuremberg, 
departed with a friend on a journey thither. Before 
they had walked half-a-mile, he asked his companion 
whether they should soon get to Nuremberg, and was 
answered : ‘Tis scarce likely, since we have only just 
left Erfurt.’ Having repeated the question, another half 
mile further on, and getting the same answer, he said: 
‘Let's give up the journey, and go back, since the world 
is so vast !*” 

Rowlands, in his Hvmors Looking Glasse, 1608, 
has this epigram (Hunterian Club reprint, p. 13): 
“ EpigraM. 

‘ A Tolly fellow Essex borne and bred, 

A Farmers Sonne, his Father being dead, 

T’ expell his griefe and melancholly passions, 

Had vowed himselfe to trauell and see fashions. 

His great mindes object was no trifling toy, 

But to put downe the wandring Prince of Troy. 

Londons discouerie first he doth decide, 

His man must be his Pilot and his guide. 

Three miles he had not past, there he must sit : 

He ask’t if he were not neere London yet? 

His man replies good Sir your selfe besturre, 

For we haue yet to go sixe times as farre. 

Alas I had rather stay at home and digge, 

I had not thought the worlde was halfe so bigge. 

Thus this great worthie comes backe (thoewith strife) 

He neuer was so farre in all his life. 

None of the seauen worthies: on his behalfe, 

Say, was not he a worthie Essex Calfe!” 


8S. 

Worps AND Purases PREVALENT IN ULSTER. 
—QOne of the most remarkable to strangers is 
allow, used for advise. J strange is said for I 
wonder ; to discharge for to forbid ; frail for in- 
firm ; bedrill for a bedridden person; disremember 

forget ; to loose is pronounced to lowse; and to 
lose is called to loss (loose, adj.- louse ° An alde rT 
is called an elder, and an elder a boortree, probably 
from the bore, or hollow, in its young branches. 
A freet is used for a charm or something magical. 
A calf is called a calve. Frost, or snow, even 
without wind, is called a storm. To recollect is 
pronounced re-collect. The people say “From I 
came,” “to I went.” A picturesque word common 
in Ulster for evening twilight is dayligoan—day- 
light going. A shed is called a shade. 

“ Beppy.”—Among the peculiar words of the 
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Ulster people (most of which are probably common 
in Scotland), one of the strangest to me is “ beddy,” 
applied to conceited and self-sufficient persons. I 
am at a loss to know the origin of it. 8. T. P. 
WINE In SMOKE.— 
** Hic dies anno redeunte festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice dimovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere institute 
Consule Tullo.” 
Hor. Carm. iii. 8. 
It was a custom with the Romans, as alluded to 
in this verse, to store their amphore in an apart- 
ment at the top of the house, to which the smoke, 
and consequently the warmth, of the bath-room 
had access, in order to ripen the wine and improve 
its flavour. Does not this practice throw some 
light on the following passage in Scripture, the 
meaning of which is otherwise somewhat obscure : 
“ For I am become like a bottle in the smoke, yet 
do I not forget thy statutes,” Ps. exix. 83. The 
Romans, probably, adopted the usage of subjecting 
their wine to the action of smoke, as they did 
many of their luxurious habits, from the East. 
Keble, in his beautiful poetical version of the 
Psalms, in rendering this verse, seems to have 
caught more nearly the feeling and true sense of 
the original Hebrew than is expressed in the 
Authorized translation :-— 
** As wine-skin in the smoke 
My heart is sere and dried, 
My wither'd heart: yet deeply there 

Thy statutes, Lord, abide.” 
The passage in question seems to have considerably 
exercised the learned Venema, who, in remarking 
on it, in his Commentarius ad Psalmas, vol. vi. 
p. 210, being completely puzzled as to its meaning, 
has recourse to the expedient of putting the smoke 
inside the bottle :-— 

“ Significat, tempus adflictionis suze jam diu durasse, 
et hostes suos diu mansisse impunitos, indeque ortum 
esse quod in oculis hominum factus fuerit vir omni pie- 
tate et virtute cassus, seseque vana spe lactans, sta ut 
instar utris sit, qui loco aquz aut vini, repletus est fumo 
et vento; cum tamen legi Dei manserit semper ad fixus.” 

H. A. KENNEDY. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


PARALLEL Passaces, &c.—In the third act of 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound is the following 
passage :— 

“Think ye, by gazing on each other's eyes, 
To multiply your lovely selves?” 
In Little’s Poems is a song or conceit where we 
find a similar idea, although more coarsely ex- 
pressed. We have in Moore’s poem the verb 
gaze, and also “in each other's eyes.” The first 
edition of the Prometheus was published in 1820. 
Little was issued long before. But query, does 
not Catullus use the same language to his Lesbia ? 

Shelley’s last edition, in a note (vide Hotten’s 
edition, p. 56), quotes a passage from a song in the 
romance of St. Irvyne, to show that Shelley pla- 








ee 
giarized from Byron’s Hours of Idleness, ty 
original Nottingham edition of which was publish 
in 1807. Benbow’s edition was issued a few yey, 
later, but long before 1820. The note in Hotta 
is perfectly conclusive. Shelley has not only stole 
an idea from Byron, but he has copied a line ye. 
batim, viz.— 

** The hour when man must cease to be.” 
Hotten’s editor overlooks a still more remarkshh 
plagiarism from the Hours of Idleness. In Byrop's 
lyric Loch-na-gar, we find— ‘ 

“Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? 





In St. Irvyne, we have 
‘Ghosts of the dead! have I not heard your yelling 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the blast!” 
Shelley must have had a great admiration fy 
Byron’s youthful productions, or he would neve 
have retained such a strange, unmeaning compound 
as “ night-rolling”! 

If Shelley, in the above examples, was not ; 
copyist, such an offence as plagiarism ought to be 
blotted out of the literary criminal code, and 

“ All should prig who can.” 

A remarkable instance of plagiarism is found in 
the World Before the Flood of James Mont. 
gomery, or in M. G. Lewis’s Oberon’s Henchman, 
or the Legend of the Three Sisters. In these poems 
are two lines which are verbatim the same, viz: 
“He spake, and straight an earthquake heaved th 

ground ; 

The thunder roared, the lightning flashed around.” 
I cannot say who is the plagiarist here. I have 
not the date of The World Before the Flood, nor 
of Oberon’s Henchman; but I think that Mont- 
gomery’s work was published before the Romantic 
Tales of Lewis, where Oberon’s Henchman first 
appeared. 

One more instance of a plagiarism. John Ambrose 
Williams, for many years the talented editor of 
the Durham Chronicle, has this verse in his Eleg 
on a Lonely Grave, printed in his Metrical Essays: 

“Ah! who beneath this scanty heap 
Of mould with turf and weeds o’ergrown 
Is laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known?” 
The Rev. Mr. Moultrie, in one of his early 
poems, printed long after the Metrical Essay 
appeared, has the words that I have italicized. 
Criticism has frequently pointed this out, but in 
the new editions of Moultrie the beautiful phrase- 
ology of Mr. Williams is not distinguished, as it 
ought to be, by inverted commas. 

In the Queen’s Wake of Hogg is a poem 
called The Abbot Mackinnon. In the Tales of 
Terror—a work erroneously ascribed to M. ©. 
Lewis—is a ballad called The Black Canon 
Elmham, or St. Edmond’s Eve. The idea and plot 
of Hogg’s poem are evidently suggested by the 
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ballad in the Tales of Terror, a work published in 
1901, which was long before Hogg’s poetical 
ce. STEPHEN JACKSON. 
[Lewis's Romantic Tales were published in 1808. 
Montgomery’s World before the Flood, in 1812.] 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





“Tae Hoty BrsLE ADAPTED” BY RICHARD 
Wrxxe, A.M.—Can any of your readers give me 
information concerning a work bearing the following 
title _— 

“The Holy Bible, adapted to the use of schools and 
rivate families, containing those parts of the Old and 
Yew Testament which relate to the Faith and Practice 
of a Christian. The whole divided into Chapters and 

phs, with short notes and observations. By 
Richard Wynne, A.M., Rector of St. Alphage, London, 
and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Dunmore.” London: Printed for J. Wilkie at No.7], 
St. Paul’s Church Yard. M.pccLxxII. 

The Rev. Richard Wynne is mentioned in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
(entury, vol. ix. p. 531. It is there stated that he 
was also Rector of Ayot St. Laurence, Herts, and 
that he published a new Translation of the New 
Testament, with notes chiefly taken from Dodd- 
ridge, in 1764. This edition of the New Testament 
is known, and a copy of it is in the British Museum. 
But neither there nor anywhere else can I hear of 
acopy of the work of which I have sent you the 
title, and which is in the possession of a relative of 
mine. F. S. A. 


Yate Cottece: Princeton Coititece.—Can 
any of your American readers inform me whether 
the “Commencement Exercises” of Yale College 
from about 1801 to 1825 inclusive are printed in 
any of the American magazines or newspapers of 
that period? A number of these Yale College 
“Commencement Exercises” are in the British 
Museum, but the earliest I believe is 1826. Am 
llikely to find the Princeton College “‘ Commence- 
ment Exercises” of the end of the last or beginning 
of the present century in any of the American 
journals or magazines ? 

“BiocraPpHiA Dramatica.”—Is there any 
French work of the same description as our English 
one? R. Incuis. 


“Wuete.”—In the Translators’ Preface to the 
Authorized Version of the Bible this word occurs : 
“For then our people had been fed with Gall of 
Dmgons instead of wine, with whele instead of 
milk.” I have little doubt as to the meaning of the 
word, but I should be glad to know of its use 
tkewhere. I do not find it in Bailey or Johnson. 

G. 3. 








Peter Mew, Bisuorp or Batu anp WELLS.— 
How many portraits of this bishop are now extant? 
I know of one authentic} portrait, nearly full 
length, in bishop’s robes; he wears the Order 
of the Garter, and has a large black patch on his 
cheek, and a helmet by his side. He was a soldier 
in his youth, and, after he became a bishop, is said 
to have turned the fortunes of the day at Sedge- 
moor by drawing the cannon with his coach- 
horses to a commanding position. Macaulay 
mentions this circumstance. BRENDA. 

[It was after the bishop had been translated from Bath 
and Wells to Winchester that the incident referred to 
occurred. | 


PecuLIAR TREATMENT OF sOME WorDs IN 
PASSING FROM ONE LANGUAGE TO ANOTHER.— 
Near Nevin, in Carnarvonshire, there are three hills, 
which, from their peculiar shape, have been named 
in Welsh “ Yr Eifi,” or “The Fork.” This name 
has, however, been curiously Anglicized into “ The 
Rivals,” by which name these hills are known in 
English,—a name doubtless alluding to the all but 
equal height of the three hills, but derived in 
sound from the Welsh “Yr Eifi.” Will any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me other instances 
of such a treatment of words or names ? 

Abp. Trench, Study of Words, pp. 134, 135, 
alludes to a somewhat similar character which the 
German “karfunkel” possesses, being derived 
from “ carbunculus,” but infused with a new soul 
from “funkeln”; he also cites the French 
“rossignol”; but probably this treatment of 
words is more common than it may at first sight 
be supposed to be. I shall be glad of any instances 
which your readers can adduce. 

T. M. Fatiow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


AMERICA, AND THE ANTIQUITY or 1Trs NAME.— 
In a late work published by Richard Grant White, 
of New York, an author well known for his Shak- 
spearian writings, he states :— 

“ That all the great nomenclature of the American Sea 
Board, from Greenland and Lahgador to Terra del Fuego, 
is ‘ Celtic,’ and that the word America is one of the oldest 
and most beautiful names, older than the Pyramids of 
Cheops, and is not derived from Amerigo, the Florentine 
navigator.” 

How is this? We had always supposed the 
name was given in honour of Amerigo. 

W. W. Mourpay. 

[“ The accident of the new continent” (see Knight's 
Cyclopedia, art. “ Amerigo Vespucci”) “receiving its 
name from Amerigo has been attributed by M. Humboldt, 
with great plausibility, to ignorance of the history of the 
discovery (at that time jealously guarded asa State secret) 
leading the publisher of Vespucci’s narrative to propose 
that it should be called after him, and to the musical 
sound of the name catching the public ear.”] 


EccENTRICITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. — Some 
persons have an odd fancy for mis-spelling names, 
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female names more particularly. They write Har- 
riot, Josiphine, Margret, Florance. I have seen 
all these in print. Is not the practice very absurd? 
The only instance in which I think it permissible 
is Elinor. The proper spelling, Eleanor, a corrup- 
tion of the older Alianora, is really a word of four 
syllables; and if the name is to be pronounced 
Elinor, it seems feasonable to spell it so. But why 
not recur to the true pronunciation rather than 
have recourse to false orthography ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Evenixe Primrose.—Can any one tell me 
where I can find an ode to the Evening Primrose 
which commences thus !— 

** Flower of eve, the sun is sinking 
Far beneath the western main ; 
Thirsty shrubs the night-dews drinking, 
Moonbeams stealing o’er the plain.” 

I should also be much obliged for the author’s 
name. The poem is by no means a recent one, as 
I have known it myself for more than five-and- 
twenty years. H. G. 


** Gaillardise du Commun Jardin. The Cov' Garden 
Morning Frolick. Hogarth Inv‘ and Sculp. printed for 
Carington Bowles next the Chapter House in St. Pauls 
Church Yard London. Price Six d.” 

The above ¢ ngraving I purchased amongst some 


caricatures by Gilray and others at a recent sale. 


As it is new to me, any information respecting it 
would be much esteemed. Lampert WesToN. 
Dover. 


“To PUT HIS MONKEY UP.”—What is the origin 
of this phrase, applied to rousing a person’s temper 
and putting him in a passion? Is it not a corro- 
boration of the Darwinian theory, and meaning 
“ to excite the ancestral gorilla” ? W. G. 


Joun Strvart Miii on Inpra.— Where can a 
copy be found of the Petition to Parliament which 
Mill drew up in 1858 as the East India Company’s 
defence of their policy, and which Lord Grey de- 
clared to be the ablest State paper he had ever 
read ! CYRIL. 


Tue Moreve.—I should be glad to learn from 
some of your readers the explanation of the follow- 
ng, taken from the Jewish Chronicle :-— 

‘The register of the dead bodies found in the Seine 
and exposed in the Morgue, Paris, bears the strange 
name of ‘Le Livre des Maccabées.’ Why it is so called 
has ong been, and is still, a puzzle to French philolo- 
gists. 


J. MILLER. 


Jounx Tonty.—How many plays did he leave 
con ple ted at his death, and how many have been 
played ; also, how many have bee n published ? 
Has his Life been taken? The Biographia Dra- 
matica (1812) mentions, 1. The Faro Table, c. 1795, 
not printed noracted; 2. The Honeymoon, c. Svo.. 


) ”) 


1805; 3. The Curfew, p. 8vo., 1807; 4. School for 














Authors, c. 8vo., 1808, And in The Memoing 
Joseph Shepherd Munden, Comedian, by his Sm 
London, 1646, p. 252, I find that The Guardigg, 
was brought out at Drury Lane on Nov. 5th, igig 


J. BranpDER Marrugys, 
New York. 


SuirLey Famity.—The late Henry Shirley, of 
the Coldstream Guards, was of Eatington aj 
Hyde Hall, Jamaica, and late of Pepingford, Susser 
Was this gentleman descended from Dr, Thoms 
Shirley, physician to Charles IT., members of who 
family emigrated to the West Indies* in the seyep. 
teenth century ? 8, 

Name or Book Wantep.—A book of anecdote 
which I have unfortunately lost contained th 
following story, which, as I have never seen it any. 
where else, may be worth a place in “N. & Q”:- 

“A traveller in Shropshire came to the edge of a bil 
overlooking a very ancient mansion; he inquired its 
name of a person near him, who replied, ‘ That, Sir, i: 
Werndee, a very old house ; for out of it came the Bark 
of Pembroke of the first line, the Earls of Pembroked 
the second line, the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, Ramay 
Cardiff, and York ; the Morgans of Acton, the Earl d 
Hunsdon, the house of Lanark, and all the Powells, By 
the female line, also, came out of it the Duke of Beaufort 
—‘ And who lives in it now !’—‘ I do.’—*‘ Then pray, Sir, 
accept a bit of advice from a stranger; come out of it 
yourself, or you will soon be buried in its ruins.’” 

I shall be very glad if any of your correspondents 
can give me the name of the book of anecdotes 
from which this is extracted. P. Fapyay. 

Clifton. 


QuEEN AnNE Square.—ZJno. Northouck, in his 
New History of London, 1773, says :— 

“ Northward of Cavendish Square, toward Marybone, 
a new Square is now compleating, called Queen Anne 
Square ; as is another on the west near Tyburn turnpike 
called Portman Square.” 

No allusion is made to this in Cunningham's 
Handbook. He mentions Queen Anne _Ddtteet 
West, saying that Turner lived there at No. Mi. 
No doubt this is the site of the square commenced 
in 1773. The houses then completing were, per- 
haps, to form the south side of a square, of which 
Mansfield Street might have formed the east side. 
Can any one now explain why the plan of forming 
a square was interfered with ? C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

QveeN <Awny’s Inpian CHAPEL OF TH 
Oxonpawevs.—A volume has come into my po 
session having on each cover the following i 
scription :— 

“ The gift of His Grace the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury 
to Her Maiesty Qveen Ann’s Indian Chapel of the 
Onondawgvs in the year 1712.” 

It contains 


The pedigree of this branch of the Shirley family 
has never been fully investigated, although there sf 


| ample materials. 
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— 
“The Book of Common Prayer, printed by Charles 

Bell & the Executors of Thomas Newcomb, deceas’d, Xc., 
09.” 

- The Holy Bible, printed by the Assignees of Thomas 

Newcomb & Henry Hills, deceas’d, &c. 1711.” 

” «Phe Apocrypha ” [without date]. 

“The New Testament, printed by the Assignees of 
Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, deceased, &c., 1710.” 

“The Whole Book of Psalms, &c., printed by G. 
Groom for the Company of Stationers, 1709.” 

The book is richly gilt and lettered. Can you 
give me any information respecting “Qveen Ann’s 
Indian Chapel of the Onondawgvs”? In my 
endeavour to trace it, I am lost. Q. Y. Z. 


CHEVALIERS OF THE GOLDEN Spvcr.— Robson 
says of this Order— 

“ An order supposed to have been instituted in 1559 by 
Pope Pius IV. They are styled in the Brevet of nomi- 
nation Chevaliers de la Malice (sic) Dorée, and at other 
times Comtes-Palatins du Sacré Palais de Lateran.” 

Does Robson mean that all “ Chevaliers de la 
Malice Dorée” are Counts Palatine of the Lateran ; 
and if so, does the creation bestow an hereditary 
countship? Italian heraldists would much oblige 
by clearly defining the various uses of the term 
avalieri, and if a chevaliership was ever granted 
by the Pope as hereditary. In the case of the 
querist s family, the coat of arms is borne in front 
of a cross of Maltese appearance, surmounted by a 
crown resembling those called “ Eastern coronets,” 
bat without balls. Is this a chevalier’s or a count’s 
and does it represent hereditary nobility 

Ruo. 


DY Cle 


coronet ; 
in Italy ? 


Avrnors Wantep.—I have a folio pamphlet 
of twelve pages, entitled Orontiit Fineit Delphin. 
Req. Mathematicarum Professoris : Quadrans 
Astrolabicus, Parisiis, Apud Simonem Colindum, 
1534, and shall be glad of any account of this 
I have also a book in quarto, 
Antonini Michelotti 


author, or his book. 
entitled Petre 
any particulars of the life of the author. 


M. D. 


ExtrRaorDINARY Birtu or TripLers.—In vol. 
ivi. of Th European Magazine (July Dec.., 
1814) I find, on p. 386, the following extract and 
query — 

“In the year 1666, in the county of Sussex, Mrs. 
Palmer, wife of Edward Palmer, was delivered of three 
sons, after being fourteen days inlabour. John was born on 
Whitsunday ; on Trinity Sunday came Henry; and on the 
Sunday following, Thomas. They all lived to be very 
brave men, and were knighted for their « xploits. 

“Perhaps some of your numerous correspondents may 
be enabled to supply some further particulars of these 
interegting personages.” 

Now the answer to the above (if any was ever 
given) does not appear in the next number, which 
completes the volume, and I do not possess the 
text volume. Perhaps some of the numerous 


: Q.” can inform 


correspon lents of 


me 


av. 


Tridentini 
Apologia, Venetiis, 1727, and shall feel obliged by 
| Turton was 


whether this alleged extraordinary freak of Nature 
is authentic or a mere myth. , 
Glasgow. 


Replies. 


DR. JOHNSON AND DOROTHY TURTON VEZ 
HICKMAN.—THE FORD FAMILY. 
5% §. i. 30, 112.) 

Since my note appeared in “N. & Q.,” I have 
had an opportunity of examining the parish registers 
of Oldswinford, the parish in which the town of 
Stourbridge is situated, and have ascertained from 
them the parentage of Dorothy Hickman. It turns 
out that she was the daughter of the very Gregory 
Hickman to whom Dr. Johnson addressed the 
letter referred to in my last. Although Gregory 
is described on the tablet at Enville as “ of the 
city of Chester, merchant,” it is certain that he 
lived and died at Stourbridge. 

From certain entries in the same registers, I am 
satisfied that the Dr. Joseph Ford, of Oldswinford, 
who married Dorothy Hickman’s grandmother 
Jane, relict of Gregory Hickman), was the “ emi- 
nent physician” referred to by Malone as the 
brother of Johnson’s mother. 

The following are the entries relating to Dorothy 
and her half-brother Walter: 

“1708.—Walter, son of Mr. Richard Hickman and 
Dorothy his wife, born Jan. 24, and bapt. Jan’. 27th. 

“1713.—Dorothy, daughter of Mr. Gregory Hickman 
and Dorothy his wife, born Feb. 13, and bapt. 19th. 

“ 1734.— Nov. 13"*.—Mr. John Turton and Mrs. Dorothy 
Hickman (married). 





“1741.—The Rev™. Mr. Walter Hickman was buried 
Sept. 24th. 
“ 1744.—Mrs. Dorothy Turton was buried Dec. 9th. 


I am greatly obliged to Tuvs for his notes on 
the Turton family. The pedigree in Shaw’s Staf- 
fordshire, to which he refers, was well known to 
I merely noticed en passant the erroneous 
statement in Burke’s Landed Gentry, that Dr. 
a son of Sir John. And I may here 
mention that in the same work, in spite of the 
assertion on Mrs. Johnson’s tombstone at Lichfield, 
and the statement of Boswell that that lady was 
born at Kingsnorton in Worcestershire,* and was 
descended from “an ancient race of substantial yeo- 
manry ” there, she is inserted in the pedigree of the 
Fords of Ford Green, Norton-le-Moors, co. Stafford, 
and made a daughter of William Ford by Ellen, 
née Rowley, his wife. 

I cannot find the marriage of Dr. Joseph Ford 
to Janet Hickman in the Oldswinford registers, 


me, 


* Boswell says Warwickshire, but Kingsnorton, though 
near Birmingham, is in Worcestershire. 

+ In 1703 “Dr. Joseph Ford, husband of Jane Ford, 
relict of Gregory Hickman, who was executor of his 
mother Mary Hickman,” paid to the Governors of the 
Stourbridge Free Grammar School 5/., which the said 
Mrs. Hickman left to the said governors for charitable 








purposes. See the Charity Commissioners’ Reports. 
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but there are the baptisms of Joseph, Sep. 2, 1691 
(buried same year); Anne, 1692; Cornelius, 1693; 
Pheebe, 1696; and James 1699,—theirchildren. And 


to my mind, almost conclusive as to these being 
Dr. Johnson’s relatives. 
In a small Life of Johnson in my possession 


among the burials are Joseph Ford, 1720; Mrs. | compiled apparently from Boswell, the Christian 


Jane Ford, 1722; Mr. Nathaniel Ford, 1729; | 
Nathaniel Ford, 1731; Cornelius Ford, 1734; 
Mr. Gregory Ford, 1744; Mrs. Anne Ford, 1744; | 
and Mrs. Phosbe Ford, 1766. There is also the | 
baptism of Joseph, son of “ Mr. Nathaniel Ford 
|? another brother of Mrs. Johnson] and Jane his | 
wife,” in 1702.* 

Gregory Hickman, sen., was buried on the 29th 
of March, 1690. If, therefore, the Joseph Ford | 
who was baptized in September, 1691, was the 
Doctor’s son by the widow Hickman, the “ funeral 
baked meats” would be almost available for the 
“ marriage table”; but unfortunately the mother’s 
Christian name is omitted from the register at this 
period. James, the child last baptized, is, however, 
stated to be the son of Mr. Joseph Ford “and 
Jane his wife.” 


paper, that Johnson, after having resided for 
some time at the house of his wnele, Cornelius 
Ford, was removed to the school at Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire. I here add Malone’s foot-note :— 


“ Cornelius Ford, according to Sir John Hawkins, was 
his cousin-german, being the son of Dr. Joseph [Q. 
Nathaniel ?} Ford, an eminent physician, who was brother 
to Johnson's mother.” 


I do not know who added the “ Q. Nathaniel ?” 

n brackets ; but the occurrence in the Stourbridge 

family of the names Cornelius and Nathaniel is, 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Simon Ford was 

at this time Rector of Oldswinford (he was buried April 

10, 1699), but he was of a Devonshire family, and not in 

any way, I believe, related to Joseph the physician. This 
will correct an error of mine in 2" 8. xi. 210 


Ford of Kingsnorton, 
co. Worcester. | 


Sarah Ford, born at—Michael 

Kingsnorton, 1669, | Johnson, 

ob. 1759, wt. 901 b. 1656, 

(epit.) ob. 1731. 
| 


M.D. of 
Stourbridge 
[2nd hus. ] 


Sam. Johnson, LL.D., b. 
18 Sep., 1709, ob. 13 Dee., 
1784. Atschool at Stour- 
bridge, 1724. 


Nathaniel, 
b. 1712, ob. 


1737. 
thy]. 


Mary and Dorothy, only sur- 


Gregory viving child (by | mar. N 
both Dorothy), b. Feb. | 1734 
died and bap. Feb 

young. ®, 1715-14, bur. 
Db », 1744 





| nephew. 


Joseph Ford,—Jane, bur. at 
Oldswinford, | man, bap. Nov. of 
Sep. 20, 1722. | 3, 


Gregory Hickman,—Dorothy, d. of Walter 
bap. July 9, 1688, 
bur. Aug. 31, 1748 
[2nd hus. of Doro- | Ap., 1722, 


name of “Parson Ford” is stated to have beep 
Cornelius. Is this so ; and can he be the Corneling 
baptized in 1693? Of him Dr. Johnson says;— 


“ Sir, he was my acquaintance and relation, my mothers 
He had purchased a living in the country, but 
not simoniacally. I never saw him but in the country, 
I have been told he was a man of great parts—very profi. 


| gate, but I never heard he was impious. 


It was by the parson’s advice (according ty 
Boswell) that the Doctor was sent to Stourbridge 
in 1724. Parson Ford died at the “ Hummums’” 
in Covent Garden, and his ghost is said to have 
appeared to one of the waiters. 

The Rev. Henry Hickman (5 §. i. 117) was,] 
believe, a younger brother of Richard Hickman, of 
Stourbridge, and uncle of Gregory, sen. He was 


; ; | baptized at Oldswinford, Jan. 19, 1628-9. Pr. 
I quoted Boswell’s statement in my previous | 


bably the Gregory Hickman, of Hamburg, mer- 
chant, from whom the Irish Hickmans ar 


| descended, was his son. 


The connexion between Dr. Johnson and the 
Hickmans will be best understood from the accom- 
panying genealogical table. 

H. Sypvey GRAZEBROOK. 

Stourbridge. 


P.S.—In 1708 Nathan Hickman of Oken, . 
Stafford (near Wolverhampton), obtained a grant 
of arms to himself and his descendants, and the 
descendants of Richard Hickman, his grandfather. 
I should be glad of any information about this 
branch of the family. There was no pedigree re- 
corded in the Heralds’ College when the grant was 
made. 


Richard Hickman of Stour-—Mary, ob. 
bridge, b. 1623, ob. 1660. | 1630. 


Gregory Hick- Richard Hickman—Sarah Lench, 


Stourbridge, |m. Ap. %, 
born Dec. 10, 1653, | 1674,bur. Jan. 


bur. May 13, 1706. | 21, 17 


1651, bur. 
Mar. 29, 1690. 1705-6. 
| 

Richard Hickman of 
Moseley of the Mere, | Stourbridge, bap. Jan. 
Enville, Staff., ob. 16 | 1, 1680-1, ob. July 4, 
set. 33, bur. | 1710, bur. at Enville, 
zt. 29 [1st hus. ] 


| 








| at Enville. 


! 


John Turton, The Rev. Walter Hickman, Incu 
oy. 13, 


Thomas's, Stourbridge, b. Jan. 2 
Jan. 27, 1708-9, bur. Sep. 24, , . 
Adwinistration granted Nov. 25, 1741, to 
Dorothy Turton, his only sister of the 


“a 


blocd and next of kin. 
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VAGARIES OF SPELLING. 
(4® §, xii. 224, 289, 369, 429, 496.) 


Ihave read Mr. Picton’s remarks on the con- 
tracted preterite (p. 369) with great interest, and 


the termination “ ed.” 

The theory advanced is very ingenious and plaus- 
ible, and supported as it is by such high authority, 
it would not become me to call it in question ; but 
| fail to see, after reading Mr. Pioron’s letter 
over very carefully, what the origin of this form 
has to do with the practical question as to whether 
we should spell cropped, or cropt; stepped, or 
sept. The origin of the form in “ed” is purely, 
as it seems to me, a speculative question, and has 
as little to do with practical spelling as the doc- 
trine of evolution has to do with the laws of health. 

I venture, however, to submit a few considera- 
tions based upon data indisputable and easily 
accessible: to all, which may in some measure 
account for the tendency in English to the use of 
acontracted preterite. The partiality of the Eng- 
lish language for a short preterite may be seen in 
the forms hide, hid; bite, bit; breed, bred; meet, 
met; feed, fed; with many other similar verbs 
where the preterite form is shorter than the 
present. The archaic forms, writ wrote; rid 
ride; smit = although now superseded, 
show the same tendency. In a third class of verbs 
we have what may be termed a double contraction, 
a creep, crept ; sle ep, slept ; feel, felt; keep, kept ; 
sweep, swept ; and not creeped, sleeped, feeled, keeped, 
sweeped. In deal, dealt ; mean, meant; lose, lost, 
we have the single contraction in writing, while in 
the sound it is twofold. 

In made from make, contr. of maked, and had, 
contr. of haved, we have another instance of this 
tendency. So great is the aversion to the “ed” 
addition in a large class of verbs, that, rather than 
adopt this appendage, the preterite is made iden- 
tical with the present, as in cast, burst, cost, &c. 

In paid, said, laid, staid, we have another illus- 
tration of the preference for a shortened preterite, 
though the d is retained. 

In face of the fact that our most distinguished 
authors of every period have used the contracted 
form of the past tense, it is surprising that so keen 
an observer as Mr. Picron should designate the 
use of this form pedantic. The Authorised Version 
of the Bible, Spenser, Milton, Clarendon, W. S. 
Landor, Thirlwall, and even Tennyson, are all 
bristling with instances of this contracted form. 
dennyson has vx ct, fixt, mixt, &e. frequently. 

It would, however, prove a most unprofitable as 
well as an endless task, to attempt to determine 
these points by an appeal to the authority of this or 
that writer, or, worse still, by an appeal to what is 
called taste or individual preference, for truly “de 


smote, 





especially the explanation offered of the origin of 


no principle, norule, by which these disputed points 
may be settled? This brings us to the root of the 
whole matter, What is the aim, the object, the 
purpose, of alphabetic writing? If the object of 
alphabetic writing is not to represent the sownds 
of words by means of letters, what is the object ? 
Mr. Picton seems to indicate, though he does not 
express the sentiment in so many words, that the 
main use of alphabetic writing is to show the 
history of words. It would be out of place here to 
enter into the whole argument, but we may fairly 
ask, What stage in the history of a word is to be 
represented ? Take, for example, the word “ head.” 
We have it at different periods of our language in 
the various forms of “heede,” “ heuede,” “ hafode,” 
and others. Which of these is to be the permanent 
form? Would it not be better to adopt at once 
“hed” and make the present pronunciation the 
guide? But Mr. Picton says, “There is no 
standard of pronunciation: a cockney, a York- 
shireman, and a Scotchman would pronounce 
differently.” Granted that toa certain extent they 
would, but is there not a certain standard of pro- 
nunciation, with a latitude within due limits it is 
true, to which every schoolmaster throughout the 
country tries to bring up his pupils, and upon 
which educated men agree, generally speaking ? 
Thus though Oxford and Cambridge may differ as 
to the pronunciation of either and neither, this is 
allowable latitude; but any one calling great, greet, 
would be called a vulgar and uneducated person. 
Would any one with the least pretension to correct 
speaking, attempt to give any sound at all to gh, 
in daughter, slaughter, plough; to g, in sovereign, 
foreign? Mr. Picton may as well assert that 
because several musicians may give a somewhat 
different rendering to a piece of music, varying 
the tone and expression but adhering to the general 
strain of the composition, that therefore the notes 
are no guide in rendering musical compositions. 

Does not Mr. Picroy in his remarks confound 
two things that are essentially different, 7. ¢., the 
historical or archaiological interest which attaches 
to spelling, and its practical utility as an instru- 
ment of every day use by the mass of the people? 

What would be said of an ardent student of 
ancient architecture, who in his admiration of the 
structures designed before the invention of glass, 
should recommend all modern buildings to be 
constructed without windows? Language has its 
historical charm and fascination; but for every one 
who has the time or inclination to pursue these 
studies, there will be thousands who have to read 
and write daily, and for the mass of the people 
you need a more simple instrument than our 
present orthography, which requires all the avail- 
able time that the working classes can afford to 
keep their children at school to learn it. 

Moreover, even if the Fonetic Nuz system of 





gustibus non disputandum est.” Is there, therefore, 
i 





orthography, or any other simplified mode of spell- 
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ing, were adopted to-morrow, would this detract 
one iota from the historical interest attached to 
language for any who chose to pursue the study? 
There seems to me to be a vagueness, a kind of 
sentimentality, and even a tinge of superstition 
about such expressions as, “ Our language is a pre- 
cious deposit, containing within itself a large 
portion of the nation’s history,” &c., especially when 
we know as a matter of history that many of these 
“precious deposits” are due to the vagaries and 
exigencies of printers and others, ¢. g., g in foreign 
and sovereign, gh in delight, &c. E. Jones. 
35, Newstead Road, L’pool. 


Cot. Coteperrer (5% S. i. 129.)—The best ac- 
count of the meeting between Culpepper and the 
Earl of Devonshire, on Sunday the 24th of April, 
1687, at the drawing-room in Whitehall, is that 
in The Works of Lord Warrington (Lond., 1604, 
p. 563). He says :— 

“ That the Earl meeting Collonel Culpepper, who had 
formerly affronted him in the King’s Palace, and had not 
given him satisfaction, he spake to the said collonel to go 
with him into the next room, who went with him ac- 
cordingly; and when they were there the said Earl 
required of him to go down stairs, that he might have 
satisfaction for the affront done him as aforesaid, which 
the collonel refusing to do, the said Earl struck him with 
his stick, as is supposed.” 

According to Bishop White Kennet, Memoirs 
of the Cavendish Family (Lond., 1708, p. 137), the 
Earl did not request the colonel to go with him, 
but 

“Receiving from him, as he thought, an insulting 
look, he took him by the Nose, led him out of the room, 
and gave him some despising blow with the head of his 
cane. 

Most historians say nothing as to the nature of 
the previous dispute, but Lingard (Hist. Eng. viii. 

27, ed. 1830 Says : 

“In 1686 Colonel Culpepper struck the Earl in the 
King’s ante-chamber, and was condemned to lose his 
hand for the offence, but obtained a pardon after a long 
imprisonment. The next year the Earl struck Culpepper 
with a cane,” &c. 

But Lingard does not add that the Earl forgave 
him on the distinct promise that he should not 
again appear at Court. 

For this the Earl was summoned by Chief 
Justice Wright in the King’s Bench, and compelled 
to give bail, himself in 10,0001., and four sureties 
for 5,0001. each; one of whom was the Earl of 
Warrington, then Lord dela Mere. The particulars 
of the trial are to be found in Hargreave (xi. 133, 
ed. 1781). The Earl was fined 30,000/., and im- 
prisoned till he should pay it. He escaped to 
Chatsworth; and when the sheriff came there to 
arrest him, he made him a prisoner of honour, till 
he compounded for his liberty by giving a bond to 
pay the whole 30,0001. himself. © 


‘or an interesting note as to the part 





which | may himself at any 


i 
Judge Jeffreys took in this matter, see Woolrych’ 
Life of Jeffreys, p. 299. The decision was broy 
before the House of Lords in 1689, and the judges 
very severely reprimanded. 

In all the early accounts of this transaction th 
plaintiff is called Colonel Culpepper, till the matte 
came before the House of Lords; he is the 
throughout styled Mr. Culpepper, making 
probable that he ceased to be in the King’s army 
on the accession of King William. Mr, Grove 
in his Lives of the Earls of Devonshire (Loni, 
1764, p. 188), says that Colonel Colpepper appeared 
at Court shortly after the defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and that he was encouraged “ to com 
to the Court, of which he was ready enough tobe 
the tool.” From which it may be presumed thy 
he was a Roman Catholic. 

John Lord Colepepper, who died in 1660, lef 
three sons, Thomas, John, and Cheney. Thomas, 
the second Lord Colepepper, held the title till 
1688. John, the third Lord, died in 1719; ad 
Cheney, the fourth Lord Colepepper, died s. p, in 
1725, when the title became extinct. It is possible 
that either of the two younger brothers might 
have been the Colonel Culpepper of 1687, but! 
think he was probably of another family ; I belie 
he was the Colonel Thomas Colepepper, who 
married Frances, sole daughter and heiress of John 
Baron Freshville, of Staveley, co. Derby, created 
1664, 1682. There are MSS. of this 
gentleman in the Harleian collection, Nos. 6819 
and 6833, which relate to suits between him and 
the Earl of Devonshire, and to the claim to the 
barony which he tried to set up in right of his 
wife, who styled herself Baroness Staveley. 

Epwarp SOoLuLyY. 


and ob, 


UnsetrLep Baronetcies (5™ §, i. 125, 194.)— 
There does not appear to be the slightest chance of 
Mr. Srratron’s suggestion being carried into 
effect. The tendency of the legislation of the 
present day is not to enlarge the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords, but to abolish them entirely. 
With regard to Peerage Claims, the Lords do not, 
in theory, act as Judges of a Court of Law, butas 
the advisers or referees of the Sovereign; and 
some authorities hold that the Sovereign might 
compe tently refer the consideration of such Claims 
to another tribunal. In practice, of course, Peerage 
Claims are always referred to the House of Lords, 
and the Crown always acts upon their Lordships 
Report. It is to be observed, however, with 
reference to a remark by Mr. StrarTon, that the 
case of a Baronetage is not analogous to that of a 
Peerage which does not directly qualify for a 
seat in the Upper House, because in the latter 
case a person found entitled to a Peerage becomes 
at once an elector, by whose vote the composition 
of the House of Lords may be influenced, and who 
time be elected a membe r. 
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But even if all this were otherwise, it-would not, 
in my opinion, be desirable to assign to the House 
of Lords the duty of deciding in cases of disputed 
Baronetage. The sittings of the Committee for 
Privileges in Peerage Claims are few and uncertain, 
and casesare thrown over from yearto year, and some- 
times remain in dependence for long periods. I see 
no reason why questions affecting the rights of the 
Baronetage should not be settled by the ordinary 
tribunals of the kingdom, in the same way as 

uestions affecting the rights to landed estates. 
fs Scotland, I presume, the heir to a Baronetcy 
can establish his right indirectly, by obtaining a 
Decree of Service conferring upon him, or finding 
him possessed of, the character which it is necessary 
he should hold in order to entitle him to the 
Baronetcy. Holding such a Decree, might he not 
maintainan action against the publisher of any book, 
purporting to give the names of all the Baronets, 
which excluded him from its pages? If in the 
case of Dick (4 §S. xii. 86, 138) the right to the 
Baronetage was vested in a person so recently as 
1821, and the present claim has emerged since 
that date upon the mere question of propinquity to 
that person, and is good in itself, the expense of a 
Service would be comparatively trifling. Rights 
obtained under a Service in 1821 cannot now be 
called in question upon any ground whatever. 

W. M. 
Edinburgh. 





“Boss” (5% §S. i. 221. R. B. S. gives two 
quotations from John Knox’s History of the Re- 
formation, in which the peculiar word boss occurs, | 
and explains it by saying that it is evidently 
“to be understood in the sense in which our 
American cousins still use it, as a cant word for 
dignitaries or masters.” But, before admitting 
this, let us see how it is employed by other writers 
of the period. In the first part of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great there is a scolding scene 
between the two empresses, Zabina and Zenscrate : 
“Zab. Base concubine, must thou be placed by me, 
That am the Empress of the mighty Turk 
Zen. Disdainful Turkess, and wareverend boss ! 
Callest thou me concubine, that am betrothed 
Unto the great and mighty Tamburlaine ?” 
And Lyly, in his Euphues, 
women, says : 


advising a defamer of 


“Be she never so comely call hir counterfaite, bee she 
never so straight thinke hir croked. And wreste all 
partes of hir body to the worst, be she never so worthy. | 
If thee be well sette, then call hir a B : if slender, a 
Hasill twygge ; if nut-browne, as blacke as a Coale; if | 
well couloured, a paynted wall,” &c. 

The American explanation will hardly hold good 
m either of these cases, but both are exactly fitted 
by the definition given by Robert Sh« rwood in his 
supplement to Cotgrave’s French Dictionary: “A 


ne Coche” 


book Coe 


en qrasse et gre 


lat bosse, Fi mme bi 
while in Cotgrave’s 


own portion of the 
8 defined to be a “f , “arn 


fustilags ”—w 






mean—“a woman growne fat by ease and lazi- 
nesse.” This is also well suited to R. B. S.’s 
second quotation from Knox — “The bishope 
preichit to his Jackmen and to sum auld Bosses of 
the Toun”; and would be quite in the spirit of the 
teformer’s well-known “ Monstrous Regiment of 
Women,” which gave such mortal offence to 
Elizabeth. 

Richardson, sub voce, defines boss to be “ any- 
thing rising or raised up, swollen, projecting, 
thrusting, or pushing forth,” and gives a most 
learned derivation for it, having already, in the 
preceding page, treated us to one equally learned, 
but altogether different, for bosom, although a 
moment’s reflection ought to have shown him that 
they were intimately connected. He does not 
even see this connexion when he goes on to say 
that our ancestors used the word boss for a “ head 
or reservoir of water,’ and gives the well-known 
boss of Billingsgate as an example. Nor does 
either he or Gifford perceive that Ben Jonson 
alluded to anything more than this famous spring 
when, in the dialogue between Eyes, Nose, and 
Ears, in Time Vindicated, he makes them say:— 


“ 


“ Byes. You'll see 
That he has favourers, Fame, and great ones too: 
That unctuous Bounty is the boss of Billingsgate, 
Ears. Who feeds his muse with claret-wine and oysters. 
Nose. Goes big with satyr. 
Ears. Goes as long as an elephant. 
Eyes. She labours and lies in of his inventions.” 


And more to the same effect, which makes me feel 


| certain that near the foot of London Bridge there 


was some “ grasse et grosse femme ” of a landlady, 
whom Ben and his friends amused themselves by 
calling the “ Boss of Billingsgate,” and it was this 
coche he was thinking of, and not the fountain, 
when he spoke of the “unctuous Bounty” who 
nourished his muse with oysters and claret. 

In the mongrel tongue in which “ old hogs” is 
employed as a term of particular endearment, it is 
difficult to say whether “ old may not have 
an equally recondite derivation. 

F. CunnINGHAM. 


boss ” 


SwALeE FamiLy Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 514, states that Robert Swale, M.D., 
was the fourth son of Sir Solomon Swale, Bart., 
who died 1678; that he married Isabel, daughter 
of Thomas Mitchell, of London, and left two sons, 
Robert and William. The date of the supposed 
extinction of the title is not given, but the last 
holder but one died 1733. It seems clear, from 
Burke’s article, that Dr. Swale’s representative, if 
there be one, and if he prove his descent, is 
entitled to the baronetcy. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


5% S. i. 188.) 


in his Baronetage published 1727, in 


the lifetime of Sir Solomon, son of Sir Henry, 


ver that may | third son of Sir Solomon, the first baronet, stated 
' 
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that Robert, the fourth son of the latter “(was a 
Doctor of Physick), married Isabel, Daughter of 
Tho. Mitchell, of London (and left two sons, Robert 
and William).” Burke, Extinct Baronetage, copies 
this statement without going further, and assumes 
the title to have ceased at the death of Sir 
Sebastian, the nephew of the second Sir Solomon, 
and last surviving male of the line of Sir Henry. 
W. E. B. 


“ Arpum Uneventum” (5 §, i. 167.)}—There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Tew has hit upon the 
right interpretation of this expression, and that 
Bishop John greased the palm or fist (see Richard- 
son’s Dict., sub voce “ grease”) of King William to 
obtain his consent to the transfer of the See of 
Wells to Bath. The words albo unguento manibus 
ejus delibatis occur in the three editions of Matthew 
Paris’s Historia Major of 1571, 1640, and 1684. 
But in his Historia Minor, ed. by Sir Frederick 
Madden (Master of the Rolls series), p. 44, we 
find, “ Eodemque anno Johannes, presul Wel- 
lensis, natione Turonicus, assensu Willelmi regis, 
muneribus intervenientibus, transtulit in Bathoni- 
am sui cathedram presulatus.” This abridgment 
makes the metaphor in the larger work at once 
plain. I may mention that in the two editions of 
the Flores Historiarwm, published under the name 
of Matthzus Westmonasteriensis, 1570 and 1601, 
the paragraph runs :—“ Eodem anno, Johannes, 
Wellensis episcopus, natione Turonicus, transtulit 
in Bathoniam, sui cathedram presulatus.” Finally, 
we find in Ann. Winton. Angl. Sacra, pars i. 
p. 295 :—“ Anno 1088. Gila, Wellensis episcopus 
decessit ; successitque ei Johannes regis capellanus 
et medicus ; qui datd regi multd pecunid sedem 
episcopalem Bathoniam transtulit.” (1090.) See 
Le Neve. 

As I am engaged on the Medieval Latin 
Dictionary about to be published by Mr. John 
Murray, queries of this kind are of great interest 
tome. The question, however, is what to do with 
such metaphorical meanings of words. Are they 
to be inserted in the new Du Cange, which is in- 
tended to explain obscurities in medizval authors? 
No one will ask Mr. Dayman, the editor, or me to 
read the medizval authors to find out metaphorical 
expressions, but it would, perhaps, be worth our 
while to insert them when we do know them. 

J. H. Hessets. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 


Doubtless the meaning is “a bribe,” here as 
elsewhere. Money is the ointment for “the 
itching palm,” with which Brutus twits Cassius 
(Julius Cesar, tv. iii. 10). There is a good story, 
headed “De Muliere ungente manus judicis,” in 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s Selections of Latin Stories 
(Percy Soc., viii. 43), wherein “dixit quidam 
mulieri, ‘ Judex ille talis est, quod nisi manus ejus 
ungantur, non obtinebis jus coram ipso,’ ” which 








the paupercula muliercula takes literally. As fy 
Rufus, it is said of him, in the summing up of 
his character, in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
“Godes cyrcean he nySerade. & pa b.. coprices § 
abb. rices. be pa ealdras on his dagan feolla, 
ealle he hi o3Se wid feo gesealde. o8%Se on his 
agenre hand heold. & to gafle gesette.” 
Joun Appis, 

[“‘ Lawyers are troubled with the heat of the liver, which 
makes the palms of their hands so hot, that they cannot 
be cooled unless they be rubbed with the Oil of Angel,” 
—Green, Quip, &c., 1592.] 


Heratpic (5" §. i. 188.)—In reply to Mp 
Parsons, the first coat belongs tothe name of Hadley, 
Lord Mayor of London, 1379 and 1393; also Halley, 
which looks like a corruption of Hadley, of the same 
place. Should not the second coat he gives com. 
mence gu. instead of az.? if so, it also belongs to 
“ Hadley,” co. Hereford and London, granted 1685, 

E. U. 

Femace Water Carriers (4% §, xii. 348)~ 
In the Cries of London, by John Thomas Smith, 
late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum 
(London, 1839), p. 17, there is stated :— 

* The first delineation the writer has been able to dis- 
cover of a water-carrier is in Hoefnagle’s print of Non- 
such, published in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

“The next is in the centre of that truly curious and 
more rare sheet woodcut, entitled Tittle-Tattle, which 
from the dresses of the figures must have been engraved 
either in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or the beginning of that of James the First. In this 
woodcut the maid-servants are at a conduit, where they 
hold their tittle-tattle, while the water-carriers are busily 
engaged in filling their buckets and conveying them on 
their shoulders to the places of destination.” 

The copy represents a man, and underneath is 
written “A Tankard Bearer.” It appears that 
before the New River water was laid on in 
pipes to the principal buildings of the City, and in 
the course of time let into private houses, the 
conduits of London and its environs, which were 
established at an early period, supplied the inhabi- 
tants, who either carried their vessels or sent their 
servants for the water as they wanted it. These 
servants may have been male or female; but we 
may suppose that either men or women followed 
the occupation of carrying the water to the adjoin- 
ing houses for a fixed sum. B. E. Nv. 


Tue Keys or Locutevey Castie (4% §. xii 
516.)—When in Manchester last summer I saw 
Messrs. Chubb’s keys exhibited in their shop 
window in Cross Street, and sent a query on the 
subject to an Edinburgh newspaper. This begot a 
long and learned controversy on the subject of keys 
generally which had been found in Lochleven from 
time to time; and, whilst it was doubted whether 
Queen Mary or any of her attendants ever threw 
any keys at all into the loch, whether, if so, those 
keys had ever been found, and which, out of 
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several bunches, was the genuine one, no doubt at 
all was felt that, whoever might have them, Messrs. 
Chubb & Son hi ad not. If that firm has not seen 
the correspondence I allude to, I shall be happy to 
lend it to them on receiving an —~ <er to that 
effect. . Harper. 


“@RISELDA” 105.)—This story is often 
acted in Italy at marionette theatres. I witnessed 
it at Ferrara, where there is a neat little playhouse, 
built expressly for puppet actors. I have also 
witnessed Griselda at a stenterello theatre in 
Florence. 
importance. The story in ottava rima is published 
in an Italian chap- book; a series of very common 
pictures is popular with peasants, and often deco- 
rates the walls of cottages. StTErHEN JAcKSON. 





5% S. i 


“Tuat BEATS AKkEBo” (5% §. i, 148.)—I give 
it up; but whatever it means, we in Yorkshire 
have a saying that beats it. Ours is, “It beats 
wek-fighting and judges coming down to York to 
hang fowk !” These beating proverbs are legion. 
= Irish say “ It beats Bannaghar, and Bannaghar 
bangs the Devil.” N. 
Jewish Superstitions (5 §, i. 204.) —In 
speaking of “our own folk-lore,”’ SeENNACHERIB 
should have mentioned either the county or district. 
The Jewish prayer occurs in a very beautiful 
little office, Blessing of the Moon.* One text 
which comes in is, “‘ Who is pe coming from the 
wilderness, leaning on her beloved ?” probably 
suggested by the oe of the bride in the 
Conticles to the Moon . 10), one Hebrew name 
of which is literally “ bright one” or “ fair one.” 
There is no direction for the act of jumping. 
Gs Be Be 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


SHOTTESBROOKE (5% §. i. 208.)—This name 
ems to explain itself. Shott, as a family name, 
would corrupt from Short. As a geographical 
termination, it is usually from holt, a wood; 
Oakshot—=Oaksholt. R. 8S. CHARNocK, 
Gray's Inn. 


as 


“Tue Loypon Curonicie” (5 §, i. 187) was 
commenced in January, 1757, and its career ter- 
minated on the 28th of April, 1823, when it was 
amalgamated with the London Packet. There is a 
perfect file in the British Museum. 

Witiiam Rayner. 

Harrington Street, Hampstead Road. 


Bene’ Cotiece, Camprince (5* §. i. 167.)— 
The following extract is from Dr. Lamb’s edition 
of Masters’s History of the College, p. 40: 

“About this time (i. ¢. the end of the ee ey 
eatury) the College had acquired the name of Bene’t, 


* See Daily, Sabbath, dc. 
lation. London, 
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I never saw Griselda at any theatre of 








probably from its vicinity to the church of that name ; 
and this adventitious title was so generally adopted at a 
later period as nearly to supersede the correct one of 
Corpus Christi: in legal deeds it is styled the College of 
Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Mary, commonly 
called Bene’t College.” 

To this, being a Corpus man myself, I will add 
that the church and the college (in its old state) 
stood in Bene’t Street ; that the church belonged 
to the college, and was connected with it by a 
passage which still exists, though shut up; and 
that on the completion in 1827 of the new and 
principal court in Trumpington Street, the college 
was in a manner separated from the church, and 
the name of Bene’t College gradually fell into 
disuse. It is now almost unknown. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


“A RoMANCE OF THE Roop-Lorr” (5™ §, i. 
169.)—This beautiful poem, by H. Savile Clarke, 
appeared in the Christmas number of Cassell’s 
Magazine, vol. ii HERMENTRUDE. 


“Pottice Verso” (5% §. i. 205.)—There is 
good authority for the word verso in the sense in 
which M. Géréme has used it. Juvenal, in his 
Third Satire, v. 36, in speaking bitterly of the 
alternating profusion and meanness of the rich 
upstarts and contractors of Rome, 

“ Munera nunc edunt et, verso pollice vulgi, 

Quemlibet occidunt populariter: inde reversi 

Conducunt foricas,” &c, 
And it is manifest that, in whatever way some may 
have interpreted the passage, the whole force of it 
—the aggravation of the power of life or death 
conferred by mean hands—is gone unless the words 
in question are taken to express the death-signal, 
the thumb verso, that is, in the fatal direction, or 
downwards, 2. Hitt Sanpys. 


says :-—— 


“ Masnine” Tra (5 §, i. 205.)—This phrase, 
meaning infusing tea, is not peculiar to Sheffield. 
It evidently had its origin from the brewer's mash 
tub. In certain parts of Scotland the process of 
infusing tea is called masking, probably a cor- 


ruption of mashing. V. A.C. 
Glasgow. 
Mash is to infuse (miscere), familiar in the 


brewer’s mash-tub; but as applied to the tea-pot it 
is generally mask :— 
“Then up they gat the masking-pat, 
And in the sea did jaw, man, 
And did nae less, in full congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, man.”—Burns. 


W. G. 


“ ALL WOMEN BORN,” &c. (5 S. i. 207.)—A 
“Triolet,” from “ Poems, by Robert Bridges.” 
Pickering, 1873. TENEOR. 


—Alli- 


were pub- 


Rev. Srepnen CiarKe (5 §. i. 208. 


bone mentions that S. Clarke’s Sermons 
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lished in “1727-30. S8vo.” I have one before 
me, entitled— 

The Triumphs of a True Christian. A Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s before the University of Oxford on All- 
Saints-Day; November the First, 1715. By Stephen 
Clarke, M.A., of Merton College, in Oxford ; and Curate 
of Barton-Staey in Hampshire. London: printed for 
John Clark, at the Bible and Crown in the Poultry, near 
Cheapside. 1715. [Price Threepence.] 

This Sermon is dedicated to Richard Carter, 
Esq., of Gt. Haseley. W. WInytTeErs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


SuNFLOWER AS A PREVENTIVE OF Fever (5" §. 
i. 165.)—In frequent contributions to the “ Table- 
Talk” of Once a Week, I have on two occasions 
drawn attention to this subject (July 24, 1869, 
pp. 42-3, and Dec. 18, 1869, pp. 439-40). I spoke 
of a paper read by M. Martin before the Société 
Thérapeutique de France, in which he mentioned 
the successful experiment of planting sunflowers 
on a large scale, in the fenny districts, by Rochefort, 
and also in Holland ; and that, in consequence of 
M. Martin’s paper, the Minister of Agriculture and 
the head of the Sanitary Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in Italy had taken measures to 
promote the growth of sunflowers in fever-stricken 
districts. I said further (and it corroborates what 
your correspondent states) that the seed of the sun- 
flower was a valuable food for poultry, and is 
believed to give it a gamey flavour. I also noticed 
the popular fallacy that, as Moore says,— 

“The sunflower turns to her god when he sets 

The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 

This popular error is made use of in Miss Green- 
well’s Carmina Crucis (1869); also by the poet 
Thomson ; Edward, Lord Thurlow ; Dr. Hales, and 
Sir James Edward Smith. CuTHBert Bebe. 


Byron: Wrcnertey (5 §. i. 164.)—In 
Breen’s Modern English Literature, p. 269, it is 
stated that Macaulay discovered Byron’s line in 
the following lines by Robert Montgomery :— 

* And thou vast Ocean, on whose awful face 
Time’s iron feet can print no ruin-trace.” 
Wycherley may have found his idea in Massinger’s 
Great Duke of Florence, Act i. se. 1.:— 
“ Princes never more make known their wisdom 
Than when they cherish goodness. : 


¥ 


They can give wealth and titles, but no virtues. 
* > + * + . 


But in our Sannazaro 'tis not so; 
He being pureand try’d gold, and any stam), 
Of Grace to make him current to the world 
The Duke is pleased to give him, will add honour 
To the great possessor.” 
Vide Brallaghan; or, 
Edward Kenealy, p. 290. 


the De ipnosophists, by 


T. MaccRratnu. 
“ RINGLEADER” 146.)—-I give you a 
still earlier allusion to this word, as meaning the 


(5% §S. i. 





person who opens a dance, in the words said to 











have been addressed by William Wallace to his 
troops before the battle of Falkirk: “T hgy 
brought you to the ring, hop if ye can”; given (in 
the form of Early English) in Thomas Walsingham 
Hist. Anglicana, vol. i. p. 76. HH. T. River, 


“From GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS” (4 § 
xii. 326, 455; 5 §S. i. 37, 156.)\—The subject 
scarcely warrants further contributions, but R. H.W. 
writes so positively (p. 157) that some people may 
believe he is stating a fact. All Mr. Hughes of 
Wrexham did was to publish the fac-simile I mep. 
tioned ; and, in a note I have just had from him, he 
says, “I saw the original in a collection of Dr 
Raffles’s which was exhibited in the Exhibition of 
1861, in London.” Mr. Hughes never preserved 












the MS. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 
The following is a copy of the Statement 


attached to the fac-simile of this hymn, as pub 
lished and sold by R. Hughes & Son, Wrexham 

On Whitsunday, 1819, the late Dr. Shipley, Dean of 
St. Asaph, and Vicar of Wrexham, preached a Sermm 
in Wrexham Church, in aid of the Society for the Props 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. That day wa 
also fixed upon for the commencement of the Sunday 
Evening Lectures intended to be established in that 
Church, and the late Bishop of Calcutta (Heber), then 
Rector of Hodnet, the Dean’s son-in-law, undertook t 
deliver the first Lecture. In the course of the Saturday 
previous, the Dean and his son-in-law being together # 
the Vicarage, the former requested Heber to write 
‘Something for them to sing in the morning,’ and he 
retired for that purpose from the table, where the Dean 
and a few friends were sitting, to a distant part of the 
room. Ina short time the Dean enquired ‘What have 
you written?’ Heber having then composed the three 
first verses, read them over. ‘There, there, that wil 
do very well,’ said the Dean. ‘No, no, the sense is not 
complete,’ replied Heber; accordingly he added the 





fourth verse, and the Dean being inexorable to his r- 
peated request of ‘ Let me add another, oh ! let me add 
another,’ thus completed the hymn of which the 
annexed is a fac-simile, and which has since become # 
celebrated : it was sung the next morning in W rexham 
Church, the first time. E. 
The line noticed by A. R. is— 
“Twas when the seas were roaring,” 
and is prefixed to the hymn as (apparently) an i- 
dication of the air to which it was intended to be 
sung. T. W. C. 


Wetsn Testament (5% S. i. 9, 173.)—The i- 
teresting reply of Mr. Unnone contains such im 
portant information as to the careful mode of 
compilation and translation of this version, a8 
suggest at once the inquiry, whether the “New 
Testament Company” now engaged in revising ow 
English version have amongst them any Welsh 
scholar capable of collating it with the Welsh! 
I venture to call Mr. Unnowe’s attention to 4 
singular and striking variance in the Welsh trams 
lation from both English and Greek, occurring 2 
the narrative of the marriage at Cana. English) 
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“And when they wanted wine, the mother of 
Jesus saith unto him, they have no wine.” (Greek) 
“They have not wine.” Here the English and 
Greek, which correspond, assume the absence of 
wine; that is, that no wine had been provided. 
Now, mark the difference in the Welsh :—“A 
han ballodd y gwin,” “and when the wine had 
diminished (or run short) the mother of Jesus said 
anto him, ‘nid oes ganddynt mo’r gwin,’ they 
have not any more wine.” It is plain that the 
Welsh translator has here departed from the 
literal Greek ; but he has entered more completely 
into the spirit of the narrative, and given more 
force and aptness to the saying of the governor 
$, John ii. 10), “Every man at the beginning doth 
st forth good wine, and when men have well 
drank, then that which is worse, but thou hast 
kept the good wine until now”; a saying which 
loses much of its significance if we are to suppose 
that no wine had been produced at the marriage 
previously to the miracle. M. H. R. 


CarneriIne Pear (5™ §, i. 128, 174.)—I do 
not think the Catherine pear is extinct in old- 
fushioned gardens. The fruit ripens in the be- 
ginning of autumn, and is juicy and well-flavoured, 
but does not keep. There is, or was, a fine Cathe- 
rine-pear standard in the garden of a house I 
weupied in Kilkenny City, some fifteen years ago ; 
and the rich tints of its sunny sides recalled Suck- 
ling’s lines to my mind many a time. 

JAMES GRAVES. 

“The Catherine peare is knowne to all I thinke to be 
ayellow red sided peare, of a full waterish sweete taste 
ad ripe with the foremost. The King Catherine is 
greater than the other, and of the same goodnesse, or 
mither better. The Russet Catherine is a very good 
niddle sizid peare. 

“The Muske peare is like unto a Catherine peare for 
bignesse, colour, and forme; but farre more excellent 
in taste, as the very name importeth. 

“The Soveraigne peare, that which I have seene and 
tasted, and so termed unto me, was a small brownish 
jelow peare, but of a most dainty taste ; but some doe 
take a kind of Bon Chretien, called the Elizabeth peare, 
to be the soveraigne peare ; how truly let others judge.” 

From a long list in the orchard of John Parkin- 
son's Paradisus Terrestris, 1629. B. N. 


Mxemonic CaLenpars (5 §. i. 5, 58, 179.)— 
Why will people torment themselves, and tax 
their memories with senseless verses, when the 
dd fashioned 1—8—15—22—29 would at once 
give them the day of the week or month? Sun- 
tay being Ist February, and this not being Leap 
year, the ist March must be Sunday, and the 1st 
April consequently will be on a Wednesday, &c. 

W. M. M. 


Dovste Returns To Paruiament (5% §. i. 
104, 153, 176.)——-W.. T. M. is in error with regard 
tothe return for Athlone in 1874. The sheriff, 
Mr. Walter Nugent, certified that both candidates 









had an equal number of votes (140), and that he, 
not being an elector of the borough, did not give 


a casting vote. 


If the word casting means to 


throw or defeat, then it would seem that any vote 
so given, whether the voter had previously voted 


or not, was a casting vote. 


The term is often ap- 


plied to the vote a chairman of a meeting, or 
presiding officer, has, in right of his office, in 


addition to his ordinary vote. 


Had Mr. Nugent, 


the presiding officer at Athlone, been an elector, 
he might have voted in that capacity, and also 


had a casting vote as returning officer. 


Grand 


juries in Ireland consist of twenty-three persons, 
and a jury of twelve must find a presentment. 
The Irish Poor Law Commissioners do not allow 
the chairman a second vote, but he frequently 
votes last, and refuses to do so unless there is a 


tie. In Municipal Corporations the mayor has a 
second vote. JosePH FisHer. 
Waterford. 


Bere Recis Cuvurcna (4 §. xii. 492; 5S. i. 


50, 117, 154, 176, 199, 231.)—Mr. Tew and I 


seem to be at cross purposes. 


I am shocked at 


being supposed, by any fellow-creature, capable of 
such a monstrosity as rendering “tandem,” “ where.” 


The sentence in question, in the original, not 


with the words transposed as Mr. Tew has done, 
but as it stands, is this :— 


.... “patrimonium 
invenit narcoticum 
quo devictus 
per triennium morbo laborans herculeo, 
tandem 


expiravit. = 


I have omitted the words which Mr. Tew calls— 
not quite correctly, as I think—parenthetic, as I 
agree they are not needed to show the construction. 


In my translation I, as Mr. Tew also did, did 


it somewhat freely, while preserving what I thought 


the 


sense. I now follow Mr. Tew’s example 


again, and do it literally:—“ His patrimonial 
home, where, conquered, (namely) suffering under 
epilepsy for three years, he at last died.” 


It is quo which I render “ where,” for which, as 


I said, some authority can be found; and it refers 
naturally to the “home” above-mentioned. It 
might be for “in quo.” 


It is true the apposition of devictus and laborans 


is not very elegant, but not less so than other 
things in this ugly bit of Latin. 


I can only say again that, to my perception, if 


the sentence was an integral one as Mr. Tew puts 


it 


quo not referring to anything preceding), the 


situations of the antecedent and relative are ex- 
tremely awkward. 


Moreover, if the sentence is a complete one, and 


“fuit” is not to be understood after “ devictus,” 


it 


seems to me ungrammatical. In Mr. Tew’s 


version “he expired” is the noun and verb after the 
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participle “labouring,” or after the participle 
“ being overcome,” but how can it be both ? 
LYTTELTON. 


Mr. Lorraine Suitn (5 §, i, 228.)—He was 
in holy orders, son of Charles Lorraine Smith, Esq., 
of Enderby, near Leicester, formerly M.P. for that 
town. Mr. Charles Lorraine Smith was born in 
1751, and died in 1835. He was a celebrated 
sportsman, a wit, a poet, and an artist ; he was a 
friend of Morland and Gilray, the latter of whom 
etched many of his caricatures. I have seen him 
out hunting with the Quorn hounds when he was 
above eighty years of age. In former days he was 
noted for his fine horsemanship, and his remark- 
ably handsome person. He is introduced by 
Zoffany in a picture of the interior of the 
Florentine Gallery, now in the Royal Collection. 
He was the second son of Sir Charles Lorraine, 
Bart., of Kirke-Harle, and took the name of Smith 
on his marriage. The Rev. Charles Lorraine held 
the living of Passenham, near Stoney Stratford, 
in Buckinghamshire, and died in 1857, leaving 
daughters. > 

Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 
Sayings ascribed to Our Lord by the Fathers and other 
rimitive Writers, and Incidents in his Life narrated 
by Them, otherwise than found in Scripture. By John 

Theodore Dodd, B.A. (Parker & Co.) 

THE title of this work shows the large field of early 
MSS. over which the author has travelled. Without 
authenticating the records of the words and deeds of the 
Saviour, he collects and chronologically classifies the 
passages as found in primitive.works. Mr. Dodd's 
admirable collection will interest and instruct Biblical 
students of all classes. The advanced Theophilus, too, 
will find here a géod synopsis of patristic extracts both 
from genuine and apocryphal sources ; in fact, all readers 
may be instructed how “many have taken in hand to 
set forth in order those things which are most surely 
believed among us.” 


Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch, sometime Gover- 
nor of Hereford in the Civil War between Charles J. 
and the Parliament. Written by Roe, his Secretary. 
With an Historical and Critical Commentary, Notes, 
and Appendix, by the late Rev. John Webb, M.A. 
Edited by his son, the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

Tuts singular memoir relates incidents and episodes in 

the Civil War in which Colonel Birch had a part, from 

the time of Rupert’s appearance before Bristol, in 1642, 

to the taking of Goodrich Castle in the Spring of 1646. 

The memoir is comprised within six-and-thirty pages. 

The commentary and appendix occupy two hundred 

pages ; they are “the production of an author, the greatest 

part of whose ninety-third year was employed in their 
preparation.” Commentary and notes reflect the high st 
credit on the knowledge and judgment of the veneral'> 
writer. What he left unfinished has been supplied by his 
son ; and the result is a volume which is full of illustra* 
tions of the fighting life of the period. Roe states that 
he feels bound to write this “‘ Memoriall of some Actions 
in which Collonel John Birch was engaged, wherein soe 
much of God is seen, that I should have looked upon 
myself as an eclipser of his glory, if I should not have 





[Talbot to the Dauphin. 








committed the same to paper.” Every success on tip 
colonel’s part is ascribed to the hand of God, with age 
of assurance, however, that Heaven was fortunate in 
having Birch foran instrument. In one skirmish, whic 
is but one of a scoré of battle-pieces as picturesque asom 
on canvas by Wouvermans, Birch had a narrow C8.ape 
from being pistolled; but, says Roe, “God would ng 
have you then hitt.” He adds, however, “ You would neve 
have escaped soe had it not been for those musketeer 
... who kept off the horse. . . and rhade some few to fall 


Joun Taxzor, the great Englishman, whom no single 
Frenchman, it used to be said, ever dared meet in Single 
combat—the Englishman whot. we knowas Shakspeares 
Talbot—the Englishman of whom even Voltaire spoke 
with respect and admiration, was slain at Castillon, neg 
Bordeaux, fourscore years and upwards, in the year 4 
There is no decisive record of where the old warrior wy 
buried. The old church of Whitchurch, Shropshin, 
contained a stately monument to his memory. It stooj 
in the high chancel. It was a cenotaph honoris gratil, 
with a recumbent figure in armour, with garter aj 
robes. There was a tradition, and only a tradition, thi 
Talbot was buried in the porch of the old church. Tk 
church in question was demolished in the last century 
The effigy is all that remains of the old monument in th 
modern church. An urn, said to contain Talbot's heart 
was in the old building. It was found, we are told, is 
the ruin, and was deposited beneath the porch of th 
present structure. We now read in the Oswestry Adm 
tiser, that, “a few days ago, while some workmen wer 
repairing the monument bearing the recumbent figure of 
Talbot, in the south aisle, the remains of a coffin wer 
discovered, with a number of bones. The rector ai 
churchwardens were informed of the discovery, soi 
carefully removed the bones, which were wrapped i 
cerements and in a wonderful state of preservation, ani 
they found that only a few of the vertebral bones wer 
missing. At the back of the skull was an opening, 
evidently made, it is said, by a battle-axe while Talbe 
was in a recumbent position, and the probable cause of 
death.” The old accounts do not speak of the death 
Talbot by a battle-axe. In Trussell’s Continuation of 
the History of England, a.p. 1636, there is a lively de. 
scription of the French before ‘‘ Chatillon,” massed inn 
entrenched camp, “whither the Earle followeth then 
and resolutely chargeth them so home that he got th 
Entry of the Campe, where being shot thorow the thigh 
with a Nelle and his Horse slaine under him, hi 
Sonne, desirous to relieve his Father, lost his owne life, 
and therein was accompanyed by his bastard Brother, 
Henry Talbot, Sir Edward Hall, and thirty other Gentle 
men.” About threescore were captured. The rest fled 
from the brave but abortive attempt to relieve “Chatillon 
towards Bordeaux, “ but in the way a thousand of then 
were slaine.” Trussell goes on to say that the brave old 
earl’s body “ was buried ina tombe at Roan in Normandy, 
with this inscription : ‘ Here lyeth the right noble Knight, 
John Talbot, Earle of Shrewsbury, Washford, Waterford, 
and Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodrich and Urchenfiel, 
Lord Strange of Blackmore, Lord Verdon of Alton, lor 
Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Lovetot of Worsop, Ler 
Furnivall of Sheffield, Lord Fauconbridge, Knight of the 
noble orders of St. George, St. Michael and the Golden 
Fleece, Great Marshall to King Henry the Sixt of bis 
realme of France.’” This is nearly the order in which St 
William Lucy (in Shakspeare’s Henry VI.) describes 
Trussell chronicles the bur! 
vf Talbot at Rouen; but the Dineley MSS., write 
about 1670, in the possession of Mr. T’. E. Winning 
(see “N. & Q.” 2™ S. viii. 371), say: “Some woul 
have him to be buried in Rouen, the chief city @ 
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Normandy, but most agree it was his choice to be 
buried in Whitchurch porch,” and the inscription on 
the “large square blewish pebble-stone” is given, and 
jg nearly the same in purport as the one alleged by 
Trussell to be over Talbot’s tomb in Rouen. In 1670, 
however, the brass plate, which is said to have borne 
the inscription over the grave in Whitchurch porch, was 
“su d to have been stolen away by the soldiery in 
the late unnaturall ‘ars, who have also crackt and much- 
abused the same” (ihe stone to which the plate had been 
fixed) “ by making fires thereon.” With regard to the 
cause of death, some French accounts state that the 
same cannon-ball slew both Talbot and his son. Lingard 
says that “ The English commander, who had his horse 
killed under him and his leg broken, was slain as he lay 
on the field with a bayonet”—a weapon which was not 
jnvented till two hundred years later. Finally, it is 
farther stated that the son of old Talbot fell in an 
attempt to recover his father’s body, a fall which left the 
gallant soldier’s corpse in the hands of his enemies. M. 
Vallet de Virivalle, author of the biography of Talbot, 
in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, quotes from the 
Chronique of Matthieu d’Escourtz, to the effect that 
Talbot’s body remained undiscovered till it was re- 
cognized by the Earl's old herald, and that it was trans- 
ported to Whitchurch for burial. About the year 1580, a 
sword bearing the inscription “ Sum Talboti m.ccce.xLm1” 
was found in the Dordogne; and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Talbot’s buff tunic, covered with velvet, was pre- 
served in the Castle of Amboise. 

On the subject of Miss Sheppard’s art-novel, Charles 
Auchester (5 8. i. 208), a lady, under the signature 
Doyitt, says, ‘I have always understood that the 
characters in this book were to be explained as follows: 
The Chevalier Seraphael is Mendelssohn; Maria 
Cerinthia, Malibran; Josephine Cerinthia, Viardot 
Garcia; Clara Benetti, Jenny Lind; Leaheart Davy, 
Hullah ; Santonio, Sainton; Starwood Burney, Sterndale 
Bennett; Milans André, Thalberg; Joseph Cerinthia, 
Garcia; Anastase, Berlioz; Miss Lawrence, Miss 
Horsley; and Charles Auchester, Charles Horsley. It 
may be conjectured that Aronach represents Zelter. No 
one can fail to be struck by the likeness of Seraphael to 
Mendelssohn on reading Madame Polko’s reminiscences of 
the latter. Charles Auchester was published in 1853, by 
Hurst & Blackett.” We cannot do better than add a 
passage from a review, by the late Henry Chorley, on the 
above work, in the Atheneum, Nov. 12, 1853 :—“ The 
attribution of the hero to Mendelssohn, of all men, is 
surely arbitrary to the extent of being a folly. If it can 
by possibility have been intended by the author, then his 
is afailure far beyond common or necessary failures. 
No man who really knew Mendelssohn could for even a 
moment accredit the sentimental and sublime Seraphael 
as being, in any respect, a likeness of that real and 
sincere poet, that simplest of all simple mén,—whose 
sound manly sense and avoidance of display bore due 
proportion to his simplicity. An outer touch or trait or two 
of his looks and manner there may here and there be; but 
while reading scene after scene, chapter after chapter of 
these sustained rhapsodies, we could not escape the 
thought of what would have been Mendelssohn’s own 
hilarity and astonishment could he have seen this alleged 
portrait of himself,—been told that thus he acted, thus 
he spoke, thus he loved.” A further extract on tl 
subject of art-novels will more fully elucidate ti.s 
subject :—“ Perhaps no Art-novel can be other than -n- 
complete; inasmuch as Art is too subtle a subjec. for 
works of Art, and inasmuch as the whole lives o. very 
few artists in the least resemble the sort of existence 
which enthusiasm and poetry love to dream that they 
are. No imagination can out-do the real amount of 








burning aspiration which, consciously or unconsciously 
harboured, must nerve the wing and point the career of 
those whose genius enthrals the world:—but the con- 
ditions under which this is brought about into an 
external utterance or expression, and the caprices and 
incoherencies by which, as links, it must connect itself 
with the prosaic world around it, do not look lovely in the 
novel, poem, or drama. The Pasta of romance, if we 
are to have the romance of Pasta, should for ever be 
Medea on her cothurnus,—never the cheerful stout lady 


in 


a Milanese hat and brown holland blouse whom we 


have seen hallooing to a flock of vagrant turkeys at her 


own garden gate by the Lake of Como. 


Viewing the 


lady on her sublime side, what description of her Medea 


ever did, or could do, justice to its reality? 


Thus, 


betwixt stilted sentiment and incompetent exposition, 
the Tragedy Queen is deprived of her work-a-day woman- 
hood by the very same hand that cuts short her artistic 


pedestal. 


an 


The Mozart of the Requiem, for the poet’s 
d novelist’s uses, should be the melancholy dreamer, 


for ever— 


nc 


Taking the measure of a new-made grave,— 
t the gambler—not the dancer at Vienna Carnivals— 


not the playmate of Leitgeb, ‘the ox and ass,’ and of 
Shikaneder, the worthless buffoon,—who gave to his 


we 


its lees.” 


orks the wine (as it were) of his spirit, and to his life, 
Miss Sheppard was the authoress of (besides 


Charles Auchester) Counterparts ; or, the Cross of Love, 
The Double Coronet, Rumour, and some minor works. 
Miss Sheppard died in 1862, aged thirty-two. 


Burns At Brownuitt Inn (5 8. i. 235.)—We have to 


thank several correspondents who have given us very 
good reasons for thinking that it would be well to leave, 
henceforth, the errors of Burns to the oblivion in which 


such things should be buried. 


Perhaps the subject may 


be most gracefully parted from in the following lines 
from an old correspondent :— 


“Burns aT Brownuiit Ixn.* 
‘ Touches of earth about a radiant soul— 

They should not dim its brightness in our eyes ; 
Perchance if wholly freed from such contro], 
Its wings had sought at once their native skies. 
The grossness of Silenus holds within 
The perfect beauty of th’ Immortal Gods.+ 
Prophets and Singers small belief would win 
Unless they had some sympathies with clods. 
Incarnate Deities move our natures double, 
As pure Abstractions never will nor can ; 
Th’ Impers’nal floats on high, a graspless bubble, 
We rush into the outstretched arms of Man.— 

I neither praise nor blame, but turn away ; 

Blots on the sun do not make night of day.” 

Joun Appis, M.A. 


ASHANTEE writes :—“I have received from Coomassie 


a string of the wonderful beads called ‘ aggry beads,’ so 
much valued by the native ladies in that part of Africa ; 
and I shall feel obliged for any light that can be thrown 


on their nature and origin. 


The only notice of these 


‘aggry beads’ that I have seen is in the Scotsman of the 
2lst inst., whose Asbantee correspondent, at Cape Coast 
Castle, writes:—‘ Among the natives, the great competi- 


tion is for “‘ aggry beads.” 
pottery are dug out of the 


These mysterious pieces of 
round, and found when 


digging for gold and other things in various parts of 


Atrica, 


No one knows their history, nor how they got 


there; and valuable as they are in Africa, no imitation 


has been made which deceives the natives. 


They always 


fetch their weight in gold, and at the sale a quarter 
more was given for good specimens. The wealthy native 





* «NL, & Q.,” 58. i.235. + Plato's Symposium. 
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ladies bought them up, and so comparatively few are 
oing home. The various museums should be “on the 
ook out.” They are of great weight, and fifty on the 
string, and have a small brass “fetish” attached to 
them, as the Cross is worn with a rosary.’ ” 

Memortat Verses.—In “N. & Q.,” 4” 8. vii. 386, 
Rev. W. J. Lorrre made record of having found the 
following lines in a copy of Grafton’s Abridgment of the 
Chronicles of England, dated 1570 :— 

* Thirty dayes hath November, 
April, June, and September, 
February hath xxviij alone, 
And all the rest have xxxi.” 
In Winder’s Almanack, 1636, Mr. Thomas Wright had 
previously thought he had discovered the earliest version 
of the memorial verses in the following :— 
-" April, June, and September 
Thirty daies haue as November ; 
Ech month else doth never vary 
From thirty one, save February, 
Which twenty eight doth still confine, 
Save on leap year, then twenty nine.” 
Mr. Lorre has now discovered an earlier example than 
that of 1570. He writes: “I find in a French MS. book 
of Hours, fifteenth century, among those now being ex- 
hibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the property 
of Mr. Bragge, four similar lines, beginning— 
‘Trente Jours a Novembre.’ 
I hope to be able to ascertain more exactly the date of 
the MS.” 

Dn. IneLesy’s Shakespeare's Centurie of Prayse; or, 
Materials for a History of Opinion on Shakespeare and 
his Works. The above work, culled from writers of the 
century, 1592-1692, and edited by Dr. Ingleby, will 
present between two and three hundred extracts, 
noticing Shakespeare, or some work of his. These ex- 
tracts cover the period which elapsed from the rise of 
Shakespeare to the advent of criticism. The volume 
will be published (by subscription) by Mr. Charles Ed- 
monds, Bull Street, Birmingham. The same publisher 
is issuing, by arrangement with Messrs. Lippincott, the 
Variorum Shakespeare, edited by Mr. H. H. Furness, of 
Philadelphia. ach volume is complete in itself. 
Romeo and Juliet, and Macbeth, have been already issued. 
The third volume will comprise Hamlet, with all its 
enormous critical and illustrative literature; and each 
subsequent volume will be devoted, in like manner, to a 
single play. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose :— 

Tue Srocnton Jcnaiiee; or, Shakespere in all his Gk ry. 
Pageant for Christmas Holidays. 12mo. Newcastle, 17 

Cunsony Crrricisms on the Réition of Shakespere a by 
Edmund Malone. 8vo. Lonc 1798 

A Mepicat Treatise. By John Moodie, M.D. 
son, } 


Wanted by J. W. Jarvis, 15, Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 


A Choice 


Edinburgh, Steven- 


Axgmoniat Géwénat. Par J. B. Rietstap. 
Wanted by H. Sydney Grazebrox 


Gronda, 1861 
k, Stourbridge. 
Triat or Tuomas Carrocs, Bishop of Carlisle. 1839. 


Lireor Da, Cuapertos (in Latin). By Dr. Dillingham. Cambridge, 
1700, 


Crary, C., Geological Sketches of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Greeson, J. P., Gimerackiana. Manchester, 1833. 

Ayr of the Works of Rev. Thomas Gipps, Rector of Bury (1674—1712). 
Wanted by Lt.-Col. Fighwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


1839. 





MacCartny’s Traystation of the Devocion de la Cruz, ByQ 
With Spanish Text. 


Wanted by A. L. Mayhew, Oxford, 


Potices to Correspondents, 
HoLuineBery Famity.—A ae writes = 
“Tt was lately brought to my knowle ge that within the 
last few years there have been inquiries in your 
about the family of Hollingbery. If you have not 


sight of your correspondent, and will refer him to me, 

I shall doubtless be able to furnish him with the in- 
The inquiry was made in 

329, and a reply furnished at p. “dT of tal 


formation he wishes for.” 
3 8. xii. 
same eon 

A. L. says there is a “Stobcross Street” in @ 
and wishes to know its whereabouts; also, whether 
is any record or tradition of a cross having stood in or 
near this street. No mention seems to be made of itiy 
Mr. Murray’s Handbook. 

T. N.—Bp. Wordsworth, in his Greek Testament, in 
note on St. John v. 2, says, “This pool, stirred by 
angel, was endued with curative power. It may be me 
garded as a figure of Christian baptism,” &c. 

8. Saaw (Andover.)—The book you refer to hash 
so comparatively recently published that doubtless 
writer would not wish his name to be divulged yet, 

A. B. C. asks for information concerning, or for ¢ 
name of a book in which there is an account of, thy 
shipwreck of the Polaris. 

R. D. R.—The “ rough music” of the butchers k 
to be played at every wedding, with the object of obtal 
ing money to be spent in “ drink.” 

A CorRRESPONDENT writes :—“ To what flower does 
ton (in his Lycidas) allude when he writes— 

“ Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe"? 

G. W. T.—If we were to acknowledge the receipt 
every letter that is sent to “ N. & Q.,” we should have 
publish a supplement weekly. 

J. F.—The instrument of flagellation to which 
allude is common all over the world; it is freq 
mentioned in the Arabian Nights. 

A. B.—“Blackwatch.” So called from the 
colour of their tartan, to distinguish them from 
regular troops, who were called the “ Red Soldier 
Vide “ N. & Q.,” 2” S. ii. 266. 

Rosemary Brancu.—The attack on General Ha 
at beg & Co.’s brewery, took place on Sept. 4, 850, 

S. (Harescomb Grange. )—The grammar cannot 
justified ; ; it should be “ than she.” ‘ 

Kerre, Hautu.—The gentleman named has been 
formed of the contents of your letter. 

G. W. T.—The query appears to be sufficiently 
swered on p. 136. Please forward reply referred to. 

W. B. (Montreal).—You should address Canon 
direct. 

Antiquary.—Next week. 

H. R. (Sidmouth).—Very acceptable. 

UnpERTAKER.—There is no folk-lore about it. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “T 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 5t 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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